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DANGERS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


VERYONE cannot be a 
physicist, engineer or 
astronomer. The de- 
mands of life and of 
society also require a 
knowledge of other fields 
of human endeavor and 
experience, no matter 
what the dignity of sci- 
ence. However, in our day and age 
particularly, it is incumbent upon the 
intelligent person to at least be well 
informed about the achievements of sci- 
ence. He should know something of the 
objectives of the major departments of 
science—what they are striving for and 
what they hope to accomplish. Further, 
he should be familiar with the rudi- 
mentary principles of general science. 
The latter is necessary for an apprecia- 
tion of the efforts put forth by those 
who devote their lives to science and its 
many specializations. 

In the realm of philosophy one 
should likewise be quite well grounded 
in science. It is held that the duty of 
the modern philosopher is to speculate 
upon subjects which are not yet con- 
firmable by science but which will sug- 
gest further avenues of investigation for 
the scientist. 

To many persons science is the mod- 
ern magic. It is awesome, mysterious— 
the miracle phenomenon. Formal or 
academic science abhors any implica- 
tion that it resorts to the supernatural. 
Still to the minds of many, who are 
unfamiliar with the matrix of natural 
law which is employed by the scientist, 
the source of his accomplishment has 
the same appeal as the functions of the 
witch doctor to a primitive society. 

The average person is not interested 
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in scientific method and procedure. 
These are often too abstruse for the 
layman and, therefore, unintelligible to 
him. Rather, it is the spectacular result 
by which an uncommon happening 
manifests that appeals. Such results 
thrill by their mysterious and subtle 
suggestion of latent forces or powers at 
work. It is the universal appeal of the 
mysterious and the fascination of that 
which seems to border upon the un- 
known which attracts many readers of 
popular science. In fact, to explain the 
natural laws by which some phenom- 
enon of science was accomplished would, 
for most persons, deprive 1t of its luster. 

It is interesting to note how many 
persons use complex devices in their 
daily lives which are, in fact, practical 
demonstrations of natural law but of 
which they have no knowledge. Further. 
they exhibit not even a curiosity about 
such phenomena. A common example 
is television. Millions of persons through- 
out the world sit before their television 
instruments daily. Of that vast number. 
only a paucity of them can give even 
a most general explanation of how what 
they see assumes its visual pattern. 

Popular science is primarily what 
the term implies. It is the popular pres- 
entation of science devoid of the intri- 
cacies of higher mathematics and the 
profound technicalities of its diverse 
presentations. It usually consists of a 
dramatic presentation of some engineer- 
ing application of scientific principles. 
It is the utilitarian aspect—in other 
words, illustrations. diagrams, charts— 
of some newly discovered or invented 
device. 

Actually pure science, the inquiry 
into the phenomena of nature devoid 


of any engineering application to some 
necessity of life, is rarely dealt with in 
articles of popular science. Such have 
little imaginative appeal to the lay- 
man and the vernacular employed is 
usually beyond his understanding. 
However, behind every great invention 
lie years, and perhaps many decades, 
of research into pure science by many 
individuals. Such researchers were not 
trying to invent the device which even- 
tually employed what their labors 
finally revealed. Rather, they were ex- 
plorers of natural law. Once discovered, 
a law could subsequently be employed 
perhaps in tens of thousands of differ- 
ent and utilitarian ways by engineers 
and inventors. Such an example would 
be the basic principles of magnetisrn 
to which Michael Faraday and a host 
of other researchers of past and present 
devoted their lives. Without their dis- 
coveries in connection with this phe- 
nomenon, a myriad of everyday de- 
vices would never have even been 
brought into existence. 


Two Approaches 


Popular science is really of two dif- 
ferent categories. One category is that 
which seeks to inform the general pub- 
lic of the latest scientific developments. 
This, as said. principally expounds the 
application of science to some practical 
need, that is, disclosing how it touches 
the everyday life of the individual. 
The explanation is accompanied by 
simplified diagrams and illustrations 
and a non-technical text dealing with 
the broad principles underlying the 
achievement. The most that can be said 
for this is that it encourages an interest 
in science. It acquaints the public at 
least with the contributions of science 
to modern society. It makes the scientist, 
so far as the public is concerned, an 
integral part of society, a very useful 
member instead of seeming to be an 
exotic weird personage. Certainly this 
presentation of popular society is in- 
nocuous. It is in no way detrimental 
to science nor to the public. 

The other category of popular sci- 
ence consists of the sensational articles 
that are syndicated in most of the large 
Sunday newspaper editions. These spe- 
cial editions, particularly in the United 
States, are voluminous and bulky with 
dozens and dozens of pages. They are 


literally saturated with week-end ad- 
vertising. Under the second-class postal 
regulations which periodicals and news- 
papers enjoy, they must avoid being 
nothing more than catalogues. The sec- 
ond-class postal privilege, in fact, is 
granted on the grounds of a public serv- 
ice. Consequently, newspaper publish- 
ers are, therefore, obliged to provide a 
specific number of inches of news ma- 
terial for a given number of inches of 
advertising. 

Local news is often inadequate in 
volume to accommodate such a large 
quantity of advertising. The newspaper, 
therefore, subscribes to syndicated serv- 
ices for “filler” news material. These 
syndicates must provide thousands upon 

ousands of lines of copy weekly. Their 
productions are released to all subscrib- 
ing newspapers throughout the nation 
and the contents are departmentalized. 
One of the departments or categories of 
such “ground out” news concerns the 
activities of science. 

In the last two decades the ramifica- 
tions of science in the industrial world 
have increased tremendously. Also, 
transportation, communication, medical 
accessories, and home appliances con- 
tinually provide an abundance of new 
gadgets. The normal news about such, 
however, is not sufficient to meet the 
popular science requirements of the 
large week-end editions of newspapers. 
The science reportorial staff of most of 
the syndicates is, therefore, hard pressed 
for such science news. They literally 
pounce upon any crumb of information 
from the research laboratories of uni- 
versities or industrial organizations 
which they can exploit in hae syndi- 
cated articles. 

Morsels of scientific news are elabo- 
rated upon to the point of exaggeration 
and speculated upon for sensational 
popular science stories. They actually 
constitute a brummagem of misinfor- 
mation. Such headlines as “Science Now 
Views the Invisible Past” are an ex- 
ample. This article actually referred to 
minute heat radiations given off by an 
area long after the articles that pro- 
duced them had been removed from it. 
The whole subject was still a matter 
of experimentation and principally con- 
cerned minute radio-activity of objects. 
However, the article was so written by 
the syndicate as to make it appear that 
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science was virtually looking into a 
crystal ball and viewing events of cen- 
turies past taking place. 

Another headline of this misrepre- 
sentative appeal to popular science in 
substance relates: “Man Can Think 
More Clearly in a Smoke-filled Room.” 
The implication of the article was that 
chemicals inhaled in a smoke-filled 
room had a peculiarly stimulating ef- 
fect upon the brain, which resulted in 
quickening the mental faculties tempo- 
rarily. What was the basis of such an 
article? It appears that research on lab- 
oratory animals—to a limited degree 
as yet—showed that the deficiency of 
oxygen in a chamber filled with tobac- 
co smoke produced changes within the 
system of the organism which might 
accelerate the action of the brain. The 
actual words of the prominent research- 
er who was quoted made no broad sug- 
gestion such as the headline conveyed. 
In fact, the researcher was not respon- 
sible for such a presumptuous con- 
clusion. 

The news syndicate writer who re- 


The Eye of 


wrote such a story for popular science 
readers is the one upon whom the re- 
sponsibility must be placed. The sci- 
entist and the reputable institution he 
represented must have shuddered when 
they discovered the manner in which 
the remarks had been quoted. 

Scientists have often been accused by 
the man in the street of being recondite 
and evasive in their answers to sources 
of inquiry about their activities. Cer- 
tainly such abuses of their interviews, 
which are becoming more commonplace 
every day, would be an incentive for 
scientists to become in the future as 
withdrawn as the alchemists of the 
Middle Ages. 

These Sunday supplement science 
writers, with their headlines of “Science 
Now Discovers, etc.,” are actually en- 
shrouding the scientist in the fatuous 
atmosphere of an African witch doctor. 
They are in reality discrediting science 
and making it appear as an admixture 
of the petty and weird in the mind of 
the average reader of such articles. 


V 


the Re holder 


By CarL THomas 


ECENT research in the field 
of perception has ex- 
ploded forever the an- 
cient axiom that “seeing 
is believing.” Studies con- 
ducted at the University 

| of Michigan, for exam- 

“S50 A ple, utilized a motion pic- 
ex 9w/2—)| ture composed of abstract 
geometrical shapes superimposed on 
colored backgrounds. The test film was 
so constructed that the geometric fig- 
ures progressed across the screen to- 
ward the observer's left, while the 
colors progressed toward the observer's 
right. People tested were asked to tell 
sedie e film gave the impression 
of movement to the left or movement 
to the right. 

Sounds easy, doesn't it? But results 
of the test indicated that men are shape 
oriented; the vast majority said the mo- 
tion was to the left. On the other hand, 
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most of the women said movement was 
to the right. Men tend to respond to the 
form of what they see, women tend to 
respond to the color of what they see. 

Another test bearing on the same 
subject was devised by Dr. Herman 
Witkin at the University of New York. 
He started his test with a simple geo- 
metrical figure, such as a triangle. Next 
to it was a complex figure which con- 
tained the triangle. The complex figure 
was so organized that the triangle was 
hidden, or imbedded, as he calls it. Sub- 
jects were then asked to discover the 
simple figure in its complex surround- 
ings. This is a problem in visual analy- 
sis in which the eye must retain an 
image of the simple figure while at- 
tempting to find it in the complex 
figure. 

Some people were able to find the 
original figure in just a few seconds. 
Others took longer. A few found the 


task totally impossible. Yet, the visual 
stimulus reaching the eye was the same 
in each case. Repeated tests have shown 
that people who had difficulty in find- 
ing the simple figure had very different 
kinds of personalities from those who 
found the test relatively easy. 

In his analysis of these findings, Dr. 
Witkin said, “The person who has dif- 
ficulty finding the original figure is a 
person who has great difficulty in solv- 
ing problems which require a similar 
kind of analytical ability. He tends to 
judge other people by external or super- 
ficial characteristics . . . rather than by 
deeper motivational attributes. Person- 
ality studies have also revealed such a 
person to be basically passive and de- 
pendent on others. . . . His judgements 
about a social issue are very likely to 
be influenced by what others say, and 
he is likely to change his judgements 
to conform with others." 

Another area of recent research into 
the peculiarities of the sense of sight 
is the study of what has been named 
subception, a term that means “percep- 
tion without awareness." 

Tests conducted in this field indicate 
that the mind tends to block off those 
visual stimuli which are charged with 
emotional overtones for the subject. It 
takes longer for subject A, for example, 
who has recently been in a harrowing 
automobile accident, to recognize and 
identify a picture containing a symbol 
of automobile accidents than it would 
subject B, who has not had such an 
experience. Both subjects are shown 
the same picture, and for the same 
amount of time, but A's mind simply 


resists recognizing the picture. 

A variant of this test included meas- 
urements of the subject's galvanic skin 
response simultaneously with his oral 
answers. Time after time, when an 
emotionally charged symbol was shown, 
the subject would insist he saw nothing. 
The galvanic response was immediate, 
however. In other words, the visual 
stimulus reached the eye, but some sort 
of mental block prevented it from reg- 
istering on his conscious mind. 

Other research currently being con- 
ducted into why we see what we see 
may constitute a tremendously signifi- 
cant contribution to man’s understand- 
ing of himself and his physical world. 
Experiments in size constancy, for ex- 
ample, which explore why some objects 
tend to look the same size regardless 
of whether they are near the viewer 
or far away, may have an important 
influence on the development of manned 
extra-terrestrial aircraft flight. 

The various research teams delving 
into the way people see are arriving at 
a common conclusion. As expressed by 
Dr. Witkin: “The concern in percep- 
tual research has shifted from an inter- 
est in perceptual phenomena to an 
interest in the perceiver. . . . We are 
coming to understand that what a per- 
son sees is less dependent on what there 
is to see than upon the kind of person 
the viewer is." 

In other words, each of us has dif- 
ferent degrees of inner development in 
adapting to, or coping with, the world 
around us. Each sees an expression of 
his deepest hopes, frustrations, and spir- 
itual needs. 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF: 


“Egypt, the Eternal 


Realistic photographs of some of the principal exhibits 
of the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum are brought to you. 


paintings by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. It constitutes a | 


ly priced at only 75 cents (5/6 sterling), postpaid. 


This book also reproduces some of the large personal 


visual journey to the Rosicrucian Museum, and tells the 
fascinating story of Egypt's ancient culture. Economical- 
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Love and Lo vability 


CAN MORAL ENERGY BE GENERATED? 


By Dr. ALEXANDER F. Sxutcu of Costa Rica 


ER thy neighbor as 
thyself" is a precept 
which in various forms 
is found in most of the 
higher religions. The 
love that we are en- 
joined to giveour neigh- 
bor is notthe passionate 
attachment of a youth 
to his sweetheart or a 
mother to her babe; for 
an affection of this sort 
arises spontaneously 
and cannot be com- 
manded. It is a dispo- 
sition of the will rather 
than an emotional state. 
We must have the same 
regard for our neigh- 
bor’s welfare as we have 
for our own. We must 
be as careful not to in- 
jure him as we are to 

reserve ourselves from harm, shield 
E from perils as zealously as we 
guard ourselves. 

Obviously, this ancient and widely 
held rule of conduct is not consistently 
followed by those who profess it. If 
applied to our closer neighbors, it would 
put an end to personal and social in- 
justices, ugly lawsuits, and all the ma- 
icious gossip that disfigures so much 
of our conversation. If applied, as in 
the teachings of the greatest seers and 
philosophers as it is intended to apply, 
to all our "neighbors" no matter how 
far distant from us in space, wars also 
would cease. We might even stop much 
of our harshness and cruelty to ani- 
mals; for on the widest view, as in 
several Oriental religions, our neighbors 
whom we must treat with loving re- 
gard include all those creatures who 
share with us the spark of life. 

Why has the precept to love our 
neighbor as ourselves not been more 
effective? After being widely preached 
for well over two thousand years, why 
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has this simple and 
beautiful rule failed to 
improve human rela- 
tions as it might be 
expected to do? In child- 
hood, love is repeated 
conspicuously. Why 
then are so many peo- 
ple deficient in loving 
their neighbors? 

Is it because we have 
such slight capacity for 
love and benevolence, 
which vainly contend 
against our intense self- 
love and powerful egois- 
tic motives? Is it because 
social and economic 
arrangements nearly 
everywhere stimulate 
competitive rather than 
altruistic endeavor and 
yield the coveted prizes, 
not to those who are most thoughtful of 
their neighbors, but to those most 
selfishly intent on promoting their own 
interests? Or is it simply that we do 
not love our neighbors because they are 
not sufficiently lovable? 

All of these causes of our deficiency 
in love for other men are effective, but 
perhaps the most powerful is the last. 
By their selfishness, harshness, crude- 
ness, wickedness, ingratitude, intoler- 
ance, and other unamiable qualities, 
our neighbors all too often turn away 
our friendly interest, shrivel our kind- 
ly impulses. 

Since the love which we are com- 
manded to have for them is not an 
emotional state but a settled disposition 
of the will, it should ideally be inde- 
pendent of their affability or their mer- 
its. By sustained religious or philosophic 
discipline. one can cultivate a benevo- 
lent attitude toward one’s personal! en- 
emies, hardened criminals, venomous 
snakes, destructive insects, and other 
beings that we naturally regard with 


loathing or aversion, so that we care- 
fully avoid injuring them and even 
benefit them on occasion. But it is far 
easier to be kind and helpful to those 
whose amiable qualities excite our spon- 
taneous affection than to those who an- 
noy or disgust us. Benevolence toward 
the latter requires a more or less in- 
tense effort of the will—of this few 
are capable. 

It appears, then, that in order to in- 
crease love among mankind, with all 
the blessings that flow therefrom, the 
first necessity is to make ourselves more 
lovable by the cultivation of those 
qualities which render us pleasing to 
our fellows. One of the chief of these 
is, perhaps unfortunately, a gift of 
nature rather than something acquired 
by deliberate effort. 

Scarcely anything so excites love as 
physical beauty, and where we find it 
we spontaneously expect all the other 
good and amiable qualities that seem to 
be its natural complement. Until we 
have been disillusioned by sad experi- 
ence, we can hardly believe that the 
charming person whom we are eager 
to love and serve can be cruel, deceit- 
ful, wicked, or otherwise than as beau- 
tiful in character as he is in face and 
limbs. Hence it is pitifully easy for the 
attractive man or woman who is lack- 
ing in principles to exploit for his own 
selfish advantage many of our finest 
human traits. 


It is for the comely person to realize 
that in endowing him with personal 
beauty nature has placed him under a 
special obligation—that of making all 
his thoughts, words and deeds corre- 
spond to his external loveliness, so that 
no one who is led by first impressions 
to expect a matching beauty of spirit 
will ever be decet and embittered. 
One whose charming face masks a hide- 
ous soul is perhaps even more loathsome 
than the person who is equally de- 
formed in character and in features, 
for the latter seems to be more straight- 
forward and consistent. 

Although we can do little to increase 
our corporeal beauty, and the effort to 
do much will repel all persons of dis- 
cernment and good taste, there are 
other ways of increasing our superficial 
attractiveness to our fellows. Among 
the more obvious of these are cleanh- 
ness and neatness in person and attire. 


Courtesy among men makes strangers 
less forbidding and intimates more 
agreeable. Cheerfulness, especially the 
sort that springs spontaneously from in- 
ner contentedness, is one of the most 
amiable of all spiritual qualities, while 
surliness turns friendship away. The 
helpful gesture stirs up kindly feelings, 
at times out of all proportion to the 
service actually rendered. A timely 
word of praise or appreciation draws 
others closer to us. 

In the effort to make ourselves pleas- 
ing to our fellows by the foregoing 
methods lurks a subtle danger. Courte- 
ous speech and gentle manners may 
mask an evil disposition or a heart full 
of venom. All too often these are the 
methods which scheming persons adopt 
to ingratiate themselves with those 
whom they intend to cheat or destroy. 

True lovability rests on a more solid 
foundation. Although the young and 
the foolish may be dazzled by super- 
ficial attractiveness, the mature judge 
of men demands other qualities in those 
whom he includes among his friends. 
To him, it is moral goodness above all 
that makes one worthy of love. Where 
there is a solid core of such spiritual 
qualities as sincerity, responsibility, 
kindness and good will, a pleasant ex- 
terior makes one a more agreeable 
friend; where these are lacking, no 
amount of external polish can make a 
man even an endurable companion. As 
Cicero remarked, they are worthy of 
friendship who have within their own 
souls the reason for their being loved. 

But nothing makes a human being 
so lovable as the love of which he him- 
self is capable. We can hardly avoid 
being strongly attracted to the person 
who serves with devotion something 
that he loves, whether it be his chil- 
dren, friends and community, or his 
garden, his art or science, or some ideal 
end. Love breeds love, and the loved 
person is above all the loving person. 


Make Yourself Worthy 


It appears, then, that the injunction 
"Love thy neighbor as thyself" should 
be supplemented by another of at least 
equal importance: Make thyself lovable 
to thy neighbor. Perhaps the second is 
more fundamental; for where lovability 
is D ege love springs spontaneously 
and need not be commanded. Indeed, it 
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might be argued that to make thyself 
lovable is the highest moral precept, 
from which all other maxims and mi. 
may be deduced as corollaries. The 
truly lovable person is the truly good 
person, and the man of highest char- 
acter is the one most worthy of our 
love. To become lovable to those who 
judge not superficially but with insight 
is the highest human achievement. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the moral and social importance of 
making it easier for others to respect 
and love us. As was earlier remarked, 
the love for others enjoined by religious 
and moral teachers is primarily not an 
affection but a disposition of the will. 
We should treat them as though we 
loved them tenderly, whether our feel- 
ings toward them are warm or cold. 

If our will is strong enough, we can 
be gentle and helpful even to those 
whom we spontaneously loathe; and 

erhaps in the course of this service our 
oathing will abate and even be re- 
placed by love, as has sometimes hap- 
pened with saints. But few of us have 
an unlimited reserve of will power, and 
we are soon exhausted by the effort to 
force ourselves to perform distasteful 
duties. We act much more easily and 
naturally under the promptings of spon- 
taneous affections than in obedience to 
the stern commands of duty. The more 
lovable we are to our neighbors and 
they to us, the less likely we are to be 
harmful and unjust to each other and 
the more consistently will moral rules 
be observed. 

If by becoming lovable to my neigh- 
bor I make it easier for him to be good 
and just where I am concerned, I do 
not thereby cause the relaxation of his 
will, wherein, according to the sterner 
school of moralists, all moral worth re- 
sides. He will still have abundant op- 
portunity to prove the strength of his 
will by being kind to others who are 
less agreeable to him. In its actual 
state, the world cries out for unselfish 
service, and this requires a fund of 
moral energy so far in excess of the 
present supply that whoever makes it 
easier for men to be good performs an 
undoubted service. 

Of the other causes of the deficiency 
of love among neighbors, not the least 
is the structure of the competitive so- 
cieties in which we live. Since Plato’s 
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day, philosophers and social reformers 
have amused themselves by planning 
ideal states, in which men would be- 
come better and happier. I believe 
that if a profound er tried to de- 
vise a state in which people would be- 
come more miserable instead of hap- 
pier, would hate rather than love one 
another, he would have a competitive 
economic system such as prevails in 
most parts of the world today. 

Many of the philanthropic social 
planners have envisioned a noncompeti- 
tive community in which money is un- 
known. But if it be true that we need 
less vicious social arrangements in or- 
der to produce better men, with greater 
love for their fellows, it is also true 
that until we have better, more loving 
men, more benign social arrangements 
might be impracticable. We are thus 
caught in a vicious circle, from which 
it will be difficult to extricate ourselves. 
But without waiting for vast social re- 
adjustments, each of us might start by 
trying to make himself more lovable 
to his neighbors, and to love them more. 

The remaining cause of the deficien- 
cy of love among men, the strength 
of our self-love, is in my opinion of far 
less weight. As Bishop Butler long ago 

inted out, there is not too much self- 
ove in the world but too little. Although 
a man may be intensely selfish, it does 
not follow that he loves himself truly 
and intelligently; it is not his real and 
enduring self, but certain superficial 
aspects of himself that his egoism serves. 
No man can have too much self-love, 
provided that he loves himself with 
understanding. 

Morality is an outgrowth of self-love; 
for if there were no beings to whom 
continued existence and well-being are 
momentous, all moral effort would be 
pointless. What could be more futile 
than to be careful of the welfare of 
beings who care nothing for them- 
selves? Moreover, if I were not myself 
intensely eager to perfect myself and 
be happy, I could hardly appreciate the 
significance of a similar impulse in 
others, and in the absence of this aware- 
ness I could not become a moral being. 
Enlightened self-love is not deplorable 
but laudable, and one of the highest 
expressions of such self-love is the de- 
sire to make oneself lovable to others. 


(The Pattern of the Juture 


By WiLLiam V. WnrrrINGTON, F. R. C. 
AMORC Grand Councilor of the South Atlantic States 


HE pattern of the fu- 

ture rests against a 
broad philosophical, so- 
clal, and scientific back- 
ground. With this per- 
speres humanity 
should be looking for- 
ward toward a future in 
which mankind can man- 
ifest supremely the divin- 
ity within itself. However, the history of 
human behavior tends to support the 
idea that man, in general, remains 
quite primitive so far as his thinking 
and motivations are concerned. 

Wars of man against man are but 
one of his major stupidities. Humans 
individually may yearn for peace and 
tranquillity, but mankind continues to 
be moved i the primitive urges which 
bring about strife, Man has progressed 
in the development of ways to make 
wars more destructive, even to the point 
where it is apparent that another World 
War might destroy the human race, 
or at least would destroy civilization as 
we know it. 

Other stupidities can be observed 
from day to day. Some of them are so 
predictable that research groups publish 
forecasts concerning the expected re- 
sults. Consider, for example, the fore- 
casts of the National Safety Council 
regarding anticipated fatalities from 
traffic accidents, which predictions are 
usually amazingly accurate. 

There is another example of lack of 
foresight which I am impelled to men- 
tion because it has an important bear- 
ing on the question: “How can the 
youth of today and of the future be 
educated, trained, and disciplined to 
measure up to the demands of the 
times?" 

The necessity for this question lies 
in the laxity of all too many parents, 
their tendency to expect their own re- 
sponsibilities to be fulfilled by school 
teachers and churches, and their readi- 
ness to permit educational methods to 


prevail which allow the 
children—immature and 
inexperienced as they 
are, and with little sem- 
blance of disciplined 
thinking—to decide what 
is best for themselves 
and for society. 

For a long time there 
have been cries of alarm 
that the educational system was deteri- 
orating. No doubt you have read arti- 
cles regarding the deficiencies in school 
curricula and regarding methods of 
education which appear to be designed 
to eliminate the competitive spirit, ex- 
cept perhaps in sports, and to leave the 
child uninhibited (that is, undisci- 
plined) and with a maximum of free- 
dom in which to let the inclinations 
develop “naturally.” 

It is not surprising, some writers 
have stated, that juvenile delinquency 
is one of the major problems of our 
day. Someone has remarked that it is 
fortunate that the innate capacities and 
urges of youth impel most of them in 
the right direction despite the educa- 
tional system. Perhaps that view is too 
cynical, but there is no denying that 
the situation requires careful evaluation 
and some remedial action. 

Parents and others genuinely inter- 
ested in education must arouse from 
their stupor and demand corrective ac- 
tion, bearing in mind that corrective 
action includes the fulfillment of paren- 
tal responsibilities in the home. More 
school facilities and more teachers are 
necessary, but it is folly to suppose that 
this alone will solve the problem. 

What is the point of all this gloomy 
commentary? For some time now hu- 
manity has been on the threshold of a 
new world quite different from that in 
which civilization has groped for so 
many centuries. This period, as in every 
transitional period in the life of man, 
is a time of stress and strain. 

In a symbolic sense, we are now 
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witnessing a major struggle between 
the powers of light and the powers of 
darkness. We like to believe that we 
are on the side of the powers of light. 
I think we are, but these powers can- 
not be victorious unless right-thinking 
peoples everywhere think and act wisely. 

Are they fully prepared to do this? 
Many are. Many others are still in 
mental ruts that make them ill-prepared 
to meet the challenge of the new age. 
There is hope, of course, that even they, 
when swept up in the tide of events, 
will do their part with credit to the 
human race, 

The individual philosophies of many 
are too earthbound to enable them to 
see beyond the horizons of their own 
little worlds. It may be that they are so 
engrossed in the problem of subsistence 
(“making both ends meet”) that they 
have little inclination or time to be 
concerned with philosophy. 


From Savagery to Civilization 


The story of mankind’s progress from 
savagery to something called civiliza- 
tion has been largely the story of man’s 
exploration into the mysteries of the 
universe. 

He has discovered, invented, dreamed. 
He has learned much of the many 
things in and of the earth. He has even 
gained a glimmering of understanding 
concerning what we sometimes hear 
ie fe to as “the higher things of 

er 

One who meditates upon the broader 
aspects of the history of mankind can 
perceive a pattern that inspires hope. 
There are forces at work leading hu- 
manity inexorably either toward Illu- 
mination and joyful living in harmony 
with Cosmic law or toward self-destruc- 
tion through willful disregard of Cos- 
mic principles. 

The consciousness of man, particular- 
ly a consciousness of his relationship to 
God and the universe, has been under- 
going an extraordinary conditioning, 
designed apparently to prepare man to 
accept the ultimate Truth. This condi- 
tioning has revealed itself most radical- 
ly during approximately the past sixty 
years. 

In speaking of the consciousness of 
man, mm. to the thinking and con- 
sciousness of mankind generally. There 
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have always been, in every age, those 
few, in advance of their times, who 
have been more or less aware of the 
pattern of progression toward a realiza- 
tion of Self and its at-one-ment with 
the Cosmic. 

Those few have been the avatars, 
the sages, the illuminati. They have 
tried to impart their wisdom to the 
masses. Too often their efforts have 
been rewarded by ridicule, persecution, 
or crucifixion. 

It is less than 400 years ago that 
Bruno was burned at the stake for sup- 
porting the Copernican theory which 
placed the sun in the center of the 
planetary system, and Galileo was per- 
secuted for expounding the idea that 
the earth moved. Many others before 
and since have been persecuted for ad- 
vancing ideas which differed from pre- 
vailing conceptions. 

Avatars have had their followers, it 
is true, many of whom have followed 
blindly, through faith alone, little un- 
derstanding the real significance of 
their beliefs. Faith has an important 
place in the advance of civilization, but 
faith is not necessarily wisdom. Wis- 
dom is a personal attribute, depending 
on the perception, reasoning, and com- 
prehension—that is, the level of con- 
sciousness—of the individual. 

What the wise men have said and 
written is becoming more comprehen- 
sible, not necessarily through a more 
pronounced tendency on the part of 
the masses to gain illumination through 
their own thinking and meditations, 
but simply because comprehension is 
being literally forced into the mass 
consciousness. 

What, then, is the pattern we find 
emerging? The senses of man have been 
bombarded during the past few-score 
years, more than ever before, in such 
a way that even the most obtuse can 
begin to appreciate the great forces of 
the universe. He is witnessing, in ways 
that his ancestors would not have en- 
visioned, a wedding of heaven and 
earth. 

If the pattern which has revealed it- 
self within our own times is indicative 
of the future, then the world of a hun- 
dred years from now will be as differ- 
ent from the world of today as today’s 
world is from the world of a hundred 
years ago, or even more so. 


In the development of scientific and 
mechanical skills there have been phe- 
nomenal advances during the past cen- 
tury and a half. In the accelerated pace 
of technology and scientific know-how, 
mankind has been moving too fast to 
gain a full realization of the significance 
of the forces with which he has been 
dealing. We might even say that, in a 
sense. man's technical skills have left 
his spirituality and social conscience far 
behind. The masses of mankind need 
to perceive, as never before, the bigness 


of God. 
The Advancing Forces 


The recorded history of mankind 
covers but a small period of time. We 
must search back into prehistoric times 
— before recorded history—to find what 
must have been one of the greatest 
spurs to the human consciousness and 
spiritual illumination: the discovery of 
fire. That discovery had such a pro- 
found effect that it even became a 
foundation for religion. The fire and 
the flame remain among the most in- 
spiring of all religious and mystical 
symbols. 

Later came the invention of written 
language, which marked a most im- 
portant step forward in the communi- 
cation and exchange of ideas. As lan- 
guage became more flexible, making it 
possible to deal increasingly with ab- 
stract ideas, it became an important 
force in the progress of civilization. 

Another major advance in man’s 
early progress was the invention of the 
wheel. Not only did it facilitate the 
movement of man from place to place, 
but it also enabled him to gain a broad- 
er conception of the relative aspects of 
time and space. 

The greatest era of technological and 
industrial progress began about two 
hundred years ago. The first so-called 
industrial revolution is said to have be- 
gun during the latter part of the 18th 
century. From that time, progress in 
this field was very great, particularly 
after the invention of the steam engine 
and the discovery of the properties and 
uses of electricity. 

New factors were brought into com- 
munity life and into the relations be- 
tween nations. Except, however, for ad- 
ditional leisure which enabled many 
more individuals to give attention to 


abstract contemplation upon what we 
have called the “things in heaven,” the 
discoveries and inventions were part of 
a pattern to make the physical world 
more livable and more comfortable for 
greater numbers of people. 


Beginning in the latter part of the 
19th century, a subtle change in the 
pattern, foreshadowed to some extent 
during the preceding century, began to 
reveal itself. As though mankind had 
reached a point in his upward progres- 
sion where he could more readily grasp 
the fundamental truth of his own be- 
ing. there began an era of discoveries 
and inventions designed, in the Cosmic 
sense, to make man more fully con- 
scious of the extraordinary forces around 
and within him. 


Many things taken for granted to- 
day were inconceivable to the average 
person a hundred years ago. Consider 
the Roentgen ray, the so-called K-ray, 
which was given to the world in the 
1890’s. Near the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury, the revolutionary quantum theory 
of the universe was presented to the 
scientific world. Einstein spurred sci- 
entific thought with the declaration 
that matter and energy are but two as- 
pects of the same thing. 


Ideas of time and space underwent 
further changes with the advent of the 
motor vehicle and the airplane. Then 
came radio communication and later on 
television, and nuclear fission, the atom- 
ic and hydrogen bombs, and the poten- 
tial force within the atom. 


Man still does not fully appreciate 
the potentials of the giant that has been 
unleashed. but at least his complacence 
has been shattered in a realization of 
forces that can eventually either destroy 
him or bring about marvelous improve- 
ments in ways of thinking and modes 
of hving. 

Let us assume that humanity can 
and will survive this transitional period 
and that, in spite of negative forces 
which struggle for dominance, the con- 
structive progress of civilization will 
continue. What does the future hold? 
The signs are many that the next 
fifty to a hundred years will bring dis- 
coveries and inventions that will re- 
quire adjustments in man's thinking 
and ways of living perhaps more drastic 
than those of the past century. 
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Much of the science fiction that has 
appeared to be imaginative in the ex- 
treme may be found mild and tame by 
comparison with actual events. Not so 
many years ago the subject of inter- 
planetary and space travel was consid- 
ered generally to be suitable only for 
science fiction magazines and Sunday 
supplements. Now the feasibility of 
such travel is admitted by scientists and 
technicians. Realization of this objec- 
tive depends on the necessary techno- 
logical progress. 

Current experiments regarding solid 
fuels, magneto-aerodynamics, and elec- 
tro-magnetic or electro-gravitational 
force-fields will have much to do with 
developments in astronautics and space 
exploration. Revolutionary develop- 
ments in technology and scientific ex- 
ploration will come with the invention 
of electro-gravitic devices for harnessing 
or neutralizing the forces of gravity. 
Considering that, in placing the first 
artificial satellites into orbit around the 
earth, the greater part of the mass and 
power thrust of the missiles was for the 
purpose of overcoming the earth’s grav- 
ity, it can be expected that the perfec- 
tion of so-called anti-gravity devices 
will facilitate greatly man’s explora- 
tions in fields literally out of this world. 

Already, thousands of persons through- 
out the world are pointing to peculiar 
“things” in the air—the Unidentified 
Flying Objects. I shall not venture a 
guess as to what these objects are. 

One thing is certain: we have learned 
to be very cautious in using the word 
“impossible.” In the light of recent 
events, we can believe that almost any- 
thing can happen. We must retain a 
wholesome skepticism, but also we must 
not close our minds. The mind and spir- 
it of man must be unhampered by ma- 
terialistic and mechanistic conceptions 
if he would be prepared for the future. 
Otherwise, yeslisation may come so 
suddenly, perhaps violently, that those 
who are unprepared may well become 
unbalanced. 


Our Immediate Frontier 


When we perceive what the past few 
decades have brought, we should expect 
the coming years to bring about the 
discovery of forces and the perfection 
of devices that will have a potent effect 
upon man's understanding of himself 
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and his relationship with God and the 
universe. 

We are most concerned that the spir- 
itual and Cosmic awareness of man- 
kind must evolve and keep pace with 
the developments in science, invention, 
and discovery if he is to be prepared 
to use wisely and well the forces that 
are being placed in his hands, as well 
as the faculties and powers that reside 
within himself. 

There is a frontier of science that 
has received far too little attention— 
the science of the mind. True, there 
are those who have conducted and are 
conducting experiments and researches 
to demonstrate, according to accepted 
scientific standards, the mental and spir- 
itual powers of man. Their work has 
been hindered by a general attitude of 
apathy, ridicule, or antagonism. No one 
has yet devised a mechanical contrap- 
tion by which the Cosmic powers with- 
in mankind can be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of those whose perception 
of the world is only in terms of the ob- 
jective senses. Nevertheless, the work 
proceeds, again with promise of greater 
things to come. 

Much reorientation of thought is re- 
quired if mankind is to profit from the 
new age—or, for that matter, if man- 
kind is to see the new age in full bloom. 
We can only hope that mankind will 
learn, before it is too late, how to live 
im harmony with the Cosmic forces, 
with a philosophy which, in the words 
of Friedrich Ratzel, is “charged with 
the conviction that all existence is one 
—a single conception sustained from 
beginning to end upon one identical 
law.” 

This philosophy is the very root of 
the AMORC teachings. One under- 
stands universal law and order not as 
a mere abstract concept but as a prac- 
tical guide for everyday living. The 
law of cause and effect is perceived to 
be the foundation stone upon which 
rests our Present—the Present of all 
humanity—and upon which the Future 
is built. We are enabled, as it were, to 
adjust the controls of our mental tele- 
vision receivers and to see with clarity 
not only the pattern of the past but 
also the pattern of the future. 


Beautiful Color Slides ... 


NEW 35 mm. SERIES OF ROSICRUCIAN PARK 


A stroll through the spacious grounds of Rosicrucian Park is a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. To our popular assortment of 35 mm. slides on Rosicrucian Park subjects, 
we now have added a sixth set of 8 colored slides. In your mind’s eye, while viewing 
these excellent photographs, you can sit in the Amenhotep Shrine in the stillness of a 
summer evening and capture the beauty and restfulness of your surroundings. You 
can study the pylon gateway by which entrance is gained to Rosicrucian Park. The 
famed obelisk, an exact reproduction of that erected by Usertsen I in Heliopolis, Egypt, 
2433 B.C., will draw rapt attention by its majestic setting. 

In each photograph, the more intimate features of the artistic settings of the Park are 
everywhere apparent. You will be proud to show these to your friends, for dramatically 
they show the “Institution Behind the Organization.” 

These colored slides need only standard 35 mm. projection apparatus for full benefit 
of viewing. Price for the complete set is only $3.25 (£1/3/9 sterling), postpaid. When 
ordering, ask for Colored Slides of Rosicrucian Park, Set 4-B. Send order and remit- 
tance to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
San Jose, California, U. S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

In conjunction with the original set of 8 colored slides on Rosicrucian Park, these new 
additions make a magnificent collection. If you do not already have Set 4, Rosicrucian 
Park, you may order both sets for only $5.75 (£2/1/9 sterling), postpaid. When order- 
ing, ask for Colored Slides of Rosicrucian Park, Sets 4 and 4-B. 


A Plain Envelope 


. . . but inside, the most cherished gift of the season! 
It is the Christmas greeting card offered this year by 
the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau. Exquisitely designed, 
it lends a new and vital meaning to the holidays. Its 
cover illustrates the omniscience of Being and man’s ageless search for truth. Its verse 
calis for brotherhood and the realization of the God within. Colorful, distinctive, beau- 
tiful in its simplicity, this card will easily stand out among all others. And they are 
offered at the usual reasonable rates of only $1.95 (14/6 sterling) for a box of 12 and 
$3.75 (£1/7/3 sterling) for a box of 24. Order early in quantities large enough to send 
to all of your special acquaintances. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU - San Jose, Carirornia, U.S. A. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health. peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing five cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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THE POWER OF COMPASSION 
By Czocrr A. Poorz, Supreme Secretary 


Most religions have upheld the con- 
cept of God as a Being who expresses 


T would seem to me that 
two of the faculties of the 


human being that are 
evidence of evolvement 
above other biological 
forms inhabiting this 
earth are the ability of 
human beings to practice 
pity and compassion. 
Those forms of life which do not have 
the degree of intelligence which we 
associate with man and certain higher 
forms of life seem to live as isolated en- 
tities except as they may draw upon 
other life for their own sustenance or 
existence. In nature as a whole there 
is little evidence of the emotion of com- 
passion that, when expressed by man, 
raises him out of the realm of an animal 
or a material being into the realm that 
is associated with the Divine. 
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compassion for the human race. Many 
religions refer to human beings as sons 
of God: that is, religion tries to estab- 
lish the concept of God as being a 
rfect father of all men, and that He 
Re: consideration, and, above all, com- 
passion for the foibles which may be 
the common day-to-day practices of us 
as individual human entities. Compas- 
sion is therefore in human thinking, 
particularly in the fields of ethics, 
morals, religion, and philosophy, re- 
lated closely to the highest concepts of 
behavior; it is the concept man has as- 
signed to Divine behavior. Consequent- 
ly, it is generally believed by those who 
support such high ideals and principles 
that it is the compassionate man who 
most nearly becomes a godlike man. 


It would seem true that compassion 
is a very high, idealistic form of be- 
havior. In the expression of compas- 
sion, the individual, for a moment at 
least, lets something take control of his 
thinking, and thereby, occasionally, 
control of his behavior, which leaves 
him selfless; that is, it is an important 
emotional reaction which for the mo- 
ment makes the individual forget him- 
self. The ability to practice pity and 
compassion must give some substance 
to the belief that the human race has 
been peculiarly favored by a Divine 
force or a Divine Being having a special 
regard for that race. 


Some may question or even be ready 
to debate whether expressions of pity 
and compassion are confined exclusive- 
ly to the human race and to a Divine 
source above the level of humanity. I 
have read many statements claimed to 
be fact that also tend to indicate be- 
havior of a compassionate nature, or 
evidence of pity, upon the part of other 
forms of life. I do not believe there is 
actual conclusive proof as to whether 
or not such forms of behavior exist, at 
least from the same point of view as is 
expressed by man. 

In the last sixteen or seventeen years, 
I have tried to discover through per- 
sonal observation whether or not com- 
passion or pity is ever evidenced by the 
dog, which is, of course, realized to be 
an animal of a high intellectual level. 
There have been times when I believed 
I saw evidence of compassion in the 
behavior of a dog, but there have been 
more times when I have come to the 
conclusion that the behavior evidenced 
by the animal was simply interpreted 
by me as being compassion rather than 
being a compassionate act upon the part 
of the animal itself. I will not say that 
compassion is impossible in other forms 
of life, but I do not believe anyone will 
disagree that human behavior manifest- 
ing as pity and compassion is the more 
fully evolved. 

Compassion is a personal experience. 
Like many emotions, it is something 
that cannot be controlled by reason; 
neither can its manifestation and ac- 
tion be predicted by reason. It is some- 
thing we cannot analyze, and oddly 
enough, there are occasions when hu- 
man beings should be moved by com- 
passion and are not, and there are other 


times when compassion is evident with- 
out seeming worth while. 


There is some difference between pity 
and compassion. We express pity more 
froquently than we do compassion, be- 
cause while pity implies a tender feel- 
ing for the circumstances of another 
individual, it is sometimes a form of 
contemptuous feeling; we sometimes 
pity with contempt, for we feel that 
the individual who is a recipient of our 
pity is not in a position to be really 
worthy of it. Such a feeling is not a 
high degree of human behavior. Com- 
passion, on the other hand, is pity, but 
also it is more. It is pity coupled with 
an urgent and sometimes overwhelming 
desire to aid the subject of compassion, 
or even to spare the individual from 
further circumstances which would 
cause him to be the object of our pity. 
Compassion is, therefore, an impellin 
force which makes us want to give ai 
to another, or spare him from circum- 
stances causing pain or inconvenience 
in any form. 

Therefore compassion is, in a sense, 
Divine, because it directs us toward the 
realization that life is not limited to 
us as individuals but to society as a 
whole; and that when we consider the 
existence and welfare of other individ- 
uals, we are contributing toward the 
virtues that establish the principles men 
have always sought—peace, love, and 
harmony among all beings. Compas- 
sion, then, is a very important emotion 
with which to endow the coming gen- 
erations. 

If we could be made aware of the 
importance of compassion and be prop- 
erly educated to make ourselves feel 
and express it, we would accomplish 
more than all the meetings of the heads 
of political states could accomplish in 
many years into the future. Compas- 
sion is the key to peace, because we 
cannot fight, or we cannot willingly 
cause wrong, harm, or pain to come 
to any being or any object for which 
we have compassion. If we will es- 
tablish as a code of life the desire to 
be compassionate in reference to the 
suffering of any being and for the pres- 
ervation of life as an intimate, emotion- 
al feeling within ourselves, then the 
human race will grow toward an end 
far more optimistic and productive of 
greater good than at the present time. 
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Men and Atoms 


By Cuanrzs Rosert Crort, M.S., F.R.C. 


EN are still argu- 

ing in this the 
13th year A.E. ( Atom- 
ic Era) whether the 
atom is really friend 
or foe. Atoms, like fire 
or electricity, have at- 
tributes that are both 
good and evil. 

Atomic power with- 
out radioactivity is no 
more possible than fire 
without smoke and 
ashes. With the atomic 
age already a reality, 
it is time for mankind to face resolutely 
the problems of radiation and radioac- 
tive contamination and work out a sane 
and rational approach. There is no 
doubt that the atomic industry will be 
with us for some time. Experts inform 
us that the earth's supply of fossil fuels 
(coal, oil, and gas) which can be 
mined and marketed at prices compara- 
ble to those of today will be exhausted 
within another generation or two. It 
can be shown that all the earth's tillable 
land cannot grow a sufficient tonnage 
of organic matter to supply the world: 
rapidly expanding population with both 
food and synthetic fuel. Even if all the 
water power in the world were har- 
nessed, it would constitute only a small 
percentage of the world's total power 
requirement. Atomic power, augmented 
with solar power, thus appears to be 
the only solution to the world power 
shortage. 

The big question confronting modern 
civilization is not whether an atom age 
is coming, but how to live comfortably 
and healthfully in it. One hears much 
discussion to the effect that humans 
are rapidly mutating into a race of 
monsters because of atomic radiation. 
This is manifestly an exaggerated 
view. The mad pace of modern img 
rush, rush, rush!—the substitution of 
impotent foods for a diet of naturally 
grown fruits and vegetables; the volumi- 
nous consumption of strong medicines 
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and beverages; and 
most important of all, 
the tendency of mod- 
em man to congregate 
in crowded cities where 
he loses contact with 
nature, combine to 
exert far preater in- 
fluence on human he- 
redity than all the 
radiation diffused as a 
consequence of the 
atomic age. 
Impressive-looking 
mathematical formu- 
lae have been published purporting to 
show a quantitative relationship be- 
tween the prevalence of certain diseases 
and the amount of radiation received 
by the people under study. For in- 
stance, studies on the rate of incidence 
of certain diseases among the survivors 
of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs 
indicate a correlation with the amount 
of radiation they received. If it were 
true that these diseases were radiation 
induced, it would necessarily follow 
that people living at high altitudes, 
such as Denver, and therefore receiving 
more radiation than residents of sea 
level cities, such as San Francisco, 
would also show a higher prevalence 
of the diseases. Such is not the case, so 
it must be concluded that some variable 
besides radiation was the real factor. 
The capacity of living beings to ad- 
just and accommodate to changing lev- 
els of radiation gets little favorable 
publicity. When the subject is discussed 
it is usually implied, if not stated, that 
a body cannot accommodate a tolerance 
of increased doses of radiation. This is 
perhaps essentially true if a single in- 
dividual or even a single generation is 
considered. However, in an experiment 
in which rats native to the high Andes 
Mountains, and therefore acclimatized 
to high fields of cosmic radiation, and 
similar rats living at lower altitudes 
were exposed to the same very high 
dosages of radiation, it is important to 


note that the rats naturally accustomed 
to higher radiation levels showed mark- 
edly lower susceptibility to radiation 
mortality. When one looks philosoph- 
ically at the human race, he sees that it 
has survived all sorts of ups-and-downs 
during its eons of time on the earth 
and has come out better each time 
through having been purged in the cru- 
cible of time. This leaves little doubt 
that the race can and will adapt to this 
new circumstance. 

With regard to the ingestion of radio- 
active substances such as strontium, 
cobalt, etc., I think it highly probable 
that science will find ways of purging 
them from the body. It has been ob- 
served that certain minerals, notably 
beryllium, can be bound up in the bone 
structure for years and then suddenly 
released into the blood stream during 
periods of great stress or illness. The 
mechanism by which the transfer from 
storage in the bone to circulation in the 
blood is accomplished is not presently 
understood, but obviously it could prove 
to be a useful technique in removing 
unwanted substances from the system. 

Since atomic radiation is ethereal in 
quality, people sometimes wonder if it 
might not be possible to counteract 
some of its malevolent effects by meta- 
physical techniques. At first glance this 
seems logical. Actually, however, it is 
analogous to asking a watchmaker what 
he can do (physical methods) to restore 
a watch that has been pierced by a rifle 
bullet (physical object). A tissue cell 
pierced i» radiation undergoes ioniza- 
tion and related effects. This condition 
mutilates it as surely as a bullet tearing 
through a watch. It is thus quite illog- 
ical to look for a mystical formula that 
can restore life and normalcy to a 
damaged tissue cell. 

Mysticism can be of indirect assist- 
ance both in preventing and combating 
the ill effects of radioactivity by virtue 
of its ability to develop generally 
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stronger and healthier bodies. (This 
statement would obviously be equally 
true for any disease.) Living a life “on 
the metaphysical path" inevitably leads 
to healthier bodies, stronger minds, and 
more noble thoughts. This would make 
an individual better able to survive in 
an adverse situation of whatsoever kind. 
But, even more important, his intelli- 
gent living would have genetic benefits 
which would much more than offset 
the adverse effects of radiation at levels 
that might reasonably be expected from 
an extensive atomic age. 

'The time has come when man must 
choose between two alternatives: 


A—Depend entirely upon solar 
energy to produce crops for 
food and fuel as well as to 
run solar engines. 


B—Exploit atomic energy. 


If the first alternative is chosen, man- 
kind will very soon be in the position 
of rats shut up in a cage. Within a 
generation there would be contentions 
among individuals, as well as nations, 
for their "place in the sun," contentions 
impossible to gauge by present concepts. 

If, on the other hand, it is elected to 
exploit the atom, technical problems of 
the first magnitude will inevitably de- 
velop. But power, the intrinsic means 
with which to deal with them, will be 
available. 

Clearly then the choice is between 
circumscribing man's potential for de- 
velopment on the one hand and per- 
mitting continuation of the natural 
process of growth and evolution on the 
other: in short, a choice between retro- 
gression and progression. Thus when 
one “ascends the mountain" and views 
man and the atom in relation to each 
other, he is compelled to conclude that 
atomic power is indeed a blessing—its 
associated radioactivity notwithstand- 
ing. Atomic power, like fire, is a good 
servant but a bad master. 


V 


Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest to us in its impulse; it is felt in 
the form of tendency, although a small part of it is known in the form of idea. 


—HzNn: Bercson (Philosopher) 
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Your Security 
By Roman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


E hear the word security 
more and more every 
day. It is used in many 
ways, and perhaps most 
often refers to the wel- 
fare of people on a na- 
tional or an international 
scale, as well as to the 
E individual. It refers as 
well to protection of personal and fam- 
ily welfare for those who are advancing 
in age and for those who will eventual- 
ly no longer be gainfully employed. The 
word is rapidly becoming a symbol for 
many things. To some it means wealth, 
being without need or want of material 
things. Security seems to imply a sort 
of insurance. 

Perhaps we can be given the privi- 
lege of bringing still another meaning 
to the word security, so that it is not 
simply a word or symbol. Is not each 
of us in search of and in need of great- 
er emotional and spiritual balance? A 
sense of mature emotional and spiritual 
balance is real security. Probably every- 
one from time to time experiences a 
deep inner urge for peace and content- 
ment; he seeks a deeper and more sat- 
isfactory meaning to life. Life need not 
be a mystery. 

You have been given life. You can- 
not control your beginning of life, but 
you can control much of the living of 
it. Life is to be lived. You have innate 
qualities and potentialities which pro- 
vide you with the strength of will, the 
power to think and to choose your 
thoughts and actions. Your well-being, 
your environment, revolves around 
your choice of thought, words, and 
action. 
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Most of us are affected by the outer 
circumstances of life, which usually 
shape themselves into the image and 
likeness of our innermost thoughts. We 
should, however, for our own good, try 
to reverse this process and reflect our 
innermost thoughts to the outer circum- 
stances of life. Did it ever occur to you 
that your work, as well as your friends 
and environment, are influenced by the 
process of your own thinking? Because 
so many people do not think for them- 
selves, they are indecisive. Our lives 
individually, however, must be the re- 
sult of our own decisions, our own 
judgment. 

Fortunately, each and everyone has 
the power of choice in making a de- 
cision. He has the power to direct his 
thoughts and actions into more satis- 
factory and constructive channels. Prac- 
tically everything you do is from per- 
sonal choice. If you think for yourself, 
no one can cause you to do what you 
do not wish to do. The decision is yours. 
If you think out your plans and activi- 
ties carefully, you will have the sage 
wisdom and judgment which will per- 
mit you to make the proper choice. 
Wrong decisions often lead to failure, 
to unhappiness, and sometimes to 
tragedy. 

Do not ignore the importance of your 
mental world. Become acquainted with 
the physical and spiritual laws of life. 
Such knowledge will help you to adjust 
to life’s changes. As a result you will 
become thoroughly aware of cause and 
effect. The effects which may or may 
not be to your liking are undoubtedly 
the causes which you have set into mo- 
tion. With a knowledge of cause and 


effect, you cannot be ignorant of con- 


sequences. Direct your mental and 
physical energies into constructive 
channels having a purpose, which will 
bring about the effect you desire. Culti- 
vate a sense of new values. 

If you think before you make your 
decision and base your thoughts on the 
understanding of basic mental, spirit- 
ual, and particularly mystica] values, 
you will come to achieve a new success 
in life and have a realization of a kind 
of security. You do this with the 
thoughtful use of your mind, shaping 
events in life into patterns of fulfill- 
ment and success. You can guide your 
life into paths where you will have a 
realization of peace and an abundance 
of the good things of life. 


Become a Creator 


Think of yourself as a kind of crea- 
tor; vou create the cause for the kind 
of effect you wish to bring about. To 
use a simple analogy, realize that back 
of every book is its author; back of 
every musical number is its composer. 
For every creation there is a creator. 
We are the creators of many of the ef- 
fects which we have caused to be 
brought into our lives. Within your 
mind is a creative intelligence. Create 
and build out of the substance of life 
and from your knowledge and under- 
standing. This will cause you to find 
the real meaning in life. If you feel 
that you are a victim of circumstances, 
you must come to realize that you have 
helped to create the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances; you have caused the effect. 

Everyone possesses many fine poten- 
tialities; all are capable, sensible, and 
at the same time sensitive people. Do 
not feel that you are fighting insur- 
mountable obstacles, that you are com- 
batting forces which you cannot con- 
trol. Think, and then decide to help 
yourself. Life will give you many won- 
derful chances to bring about that 
which you desire. Opportunity will 
come again and again. If you create 
the circumstances, opportunity will 
knock more than once upon your door. 

You must manifest patience and di- 
rected personal effort. Conviction and 
determination must accompany your 
directed effort. If the results which you 
desire have not manifested as the result 
of your efforts, perhaps you have erred 


in judgment and need to make another 
choice or another decision. Never ac- 
cept what seems to be failure. Continue 
working at whatever it is you wish to 
materialize or achieve. Follow your 
thoughtful choice and continue trying 
again and again until you achieve the 
fulfillment of the effect of your creation. 

Thought comes before action. We are 
largely what we think. Franz Hart- 
mann, Rosicrucian mystic and philoso- 
pher, wrote: “He (man) is what he 
thinks. To change his nature from the 
mortal to the immortal states, he must 
change his mode of thinking. He must 
cease to hold fast to that which is il- 
lusory and perishing and hold on to 
that which is eternal.” You are capable 
of bringing about that which is lasting 
and more or less permanent. The eter- 
nal is derived from the mystical or 
spiritual value which you place upon 

ings. If you are looking for security, 
you are looking for that which is lasting. 

Do not allow yourself to be imbued 
and concerned with worry, anxiety, 
and fear. These are the things which 
create insecurity. Do not allow your- 
self to suffer from indecision, inferiori- 
y: inadequacy. Be a creator. Create 
the necessary time to think on and 
ponder the deeper meaning and lasting 
value of things, and to contemplate the 
realms of beauty and idealism. Admit- 
tedly, the pressures of modern living 
make life somewhat difficult, but life 
will always have its problems. There 
is bound to be a certain amount of 
adversity, but you can create the con- 
ditions which will cause you to experi- 
ence less misfortune, and you can ad- 
just yourself to your problems. The 
important thing is to adjust yourself to 
life with its problems and its changes, 
and at the same time endeavor to bring 
about that state of affairs which you 
most desire. 

There is no need for anyone to ex- 
perience maladjustment. Learn to over- 
come whatever prejudice, intolerance, 
indifference, or other negative attitudes 
you may entertain in your mind from 
time to time. Realize that you are 
searching for the ultimate fulfillment. 
With thought and good judgment you 
can achieve, you can accomplish. There 
can be no failure for the men and wom- 
en who conscientiously apply them- 
selves to the conditions which they have 
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created after thoughtfully contemplat- 
ing their problems and rationally using 
their reasoning processes. You can cre- 
ate the conditions which will bring 
about the material things you need. 


What you desire in the way of se- 
curity must be reasonable. A steamship 
cruise around the world might add to 
your cultural development and enjoy- 
ment, but if your finances will not 
permit it, it would not be reasonable 
to seek such a cruise. You are striv- 
ing for a balanced life. You are 
seeking that which will contribute 
to your immediate needs and to mental 
equanimity. 


Balance Your Activities 


As an individual, everyone seeks 
some kind of recognition. Perhaps re- 
spect is a better word for it. Everyone 
seeks compensation of one kind or an- 
other for the energy which he expends. 
He wants to have a feeling that he is 
needed. For many people, this is a kind 
of security. If you have had this reali- 
zation, you can help others likewise to 
enjoy it. 

Security can come from a sense of 
belonging. Widen your circle of friends; 
help others to overcome their disap- 

ointments. You will derive much sat- 
isfaction from this. Do not simply live 
for security, but live with security. Do 
what you do as the result of thoughtful 
contemplation. Create the proper con- 
ditions and circumstances which may 
follow. In your personal endeavors, 
make sure that what you wish to create, 
the cause which you wish to institute, 
is the result of inner urges. Inner urges 
will contribute to the fulfillment of 
your predetermined objective. The Rosi- 
crucian is familiar with the mystical 
aspects of life. He knows of the need 
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for them. You, too, can experience mys- 
tical and spiritual fulfillment. 

Make secure your thoughts and acts. 
Bring a balance into your mental, phys- 
ical, and spiritual activities. Make ad- 
justments to those conditions in life 
about you which cannot be changed. 
When you successfully make adjust- 
ments to them, inner tensions will be 
relieved. Regardless of the kind of se- 
curity you desire, it must have its basis 
in your mind. You must be resolute. Do 
what you do unselfishly; mentally pre- 
pare yourself; have orderly thoughts 
and actions; affirm a positive and con- 
structive mental attitude through con- 
trol and direction. Do away with emo- 
tional instability. 

Through meditation and contempla- 
tion eradicate mental insecurity. Draw 
upon your inner resources, Inspiration 
comes from within; and inspiration can 
come to each and everyone. Draw upon 
the inner well for inspiration regardless 
of whether you simply look upon this 
as a higher aspect of your mind or the 
divinity residing within you. Have a 
mental picture of the fulfillment you 
wish to achieve. Never let this picture 
lessen in dimension or colorful nat- 
uralness. 

Remember that the mind can be an 
energizing force toward the realization 
of your desire. The mind can be the 
cause which will bring about the effect. 
The effect you desire is a deep sense 
or realization of inner peace and outer 
poise. With the greatest of understand- 
ing this will insure your security. 

espite worldly conditions, maintain 
faith in your fellow man. He, too, is 
looking for security. Help him to find 
it in the true values of life which are 
manifestly eternal, values which can be 
mdered upon and caused and created 
y the thoughtful mind. 
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It is not only in finished undertakings that we ought to honor useful labor. ... 
All who have meant good work with their whole hearts, have done good work, 
although they may die before they have the time to sign it. Every heart that has 
beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in the world, and 


bettered the tradition of mankind. 
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—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Water in Anaient Inca Aut 


By RarPHÓ FABRI 


(From Pen and Brush Magazine—Jan. 1958 issue) 


LTHOUGH, original- 
ly, INCA meant 
the prince or ruler of 
the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Peru, we now 
employ the word to 
denote the entire na- 
tive population of the 
Andes. The Spanish 
Conquistadores tried 
their utmost to eradi- 
cate all local beliefs 
and traditions, but 
eyewitness accounts, 
books, records, arti- 
facts, hidden treasures have survived, 
and so did many ancient customs and 
rites, despite all efforts to the contrary. 
Especially in their stone-carvings and 
ceramics, the Incas left much of their 
culture in a vivid, sometimes puzzling 
but usually comprehensible, form. 

Many regions of the Andes are al- 
most desit Ie. due to a severe scarcity 
of water. In the remarkably well-or- 
ganized and methodically controlled 
Inca Empire, canals, dams, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, and cisterns were constructed 
to provide sufficient irrigation but, ul- 
timately, WATER, in any form—rain, 
river, lake, spring—was the sacred gift 
of the gods. The Incas worshipped wa- 
ter, prayed and offered sacrifices for it. 
In the Inca "heaven," the gods of all 
sources of water had prominent seats. 
One of the most fascinating features of 
Inca art is therefore connected with the 
cult or worship of water. 

In every civilization, religion is the 
very first inspiration of art. Thus, we 
find the symbols and rites of the water- 
deities in the art of the Incas, especially 
in their ceramics, the most generally 
needed objects of any ancient race. 

The Inca sense of design, their love 
for orderly planning, turned religious 
ideas into berdi realistic but usually 
super-fantastic, always ingenious, in- 
tricate, colorful forms. Indeed, the re- 


A jar in the shape of the Inca plough 
and one in the form of a fish suggest the 
importance of water in obtaining food. 


ligious concept was 
usually transformed 
into toylike figures of 
humans, animals, 
fruits or everyday ob- 
jects, in deliberately 
distorted proportions. 
The human and ani- 
mal figures resemble 
caricatures or little 
monsters. Yet, the es- 
thetic sense, the mag- 
nificent decorations, 
the exquisite crafts- 
manship make it very 
clear that no fun-making was intended; 
neither could the distortions be attrib- 
uted to ignorance or childishness, since 
faces, expressions, details were done 
with amazing fidelity to life. Obviously, 
the purpose was to let the main idea 
stand out with unmistakable clarity, 
while unimportant details should be 
subdued or completely omitted. 

The Incas were not Greeks, with a 
mathematical approach to “perfect” 
proportions and idealized beauty! A 
fish, a man, a seashell or anything else 
had to be recognizable to a child as 
well as to an adult at a glance . . . but 
the idea was far more important than 
a photographic image. 

In their worship of water, they made 
ceramic vessels in all shapes, but each 
piece had to be connected with water 
or with the religious ceremonies in ref- 
erence to the water-gods. For example, 
the drinking jug or carrying vessel 
is have the shape of a plough, to 
indicate the necessity of rain to make 
things grow. It could have the stylized, 
simplified shape of a fish, a frog or any 
other aquatic animal. It could represent 
a man or a woman carrying a jar of 
water on his or her back. Proportions 
were of no importance whatsoever, and 
the ceramics had to be practical; the 
inside was cleverly constructed in such 
a manner that even the most compli- 
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cated-looking vessel would hold enough 
bquid, and that one could drink from 
the spout without spilling or pouring 
the contents over one's face or onto 
one's neck. 

Fruits and vegetables suggested many 
gay and artistic shapes for jars. The 
staple food of all American Indians, the 
maize, was a constant inspiration. 
Shells were another good symbol of the 
ever-needed water. One of the rarest 
of these ceramics shows two boys with 
comparatively enormous seashells: one 
boy climbing over a big jug, the other 
boy protecting the shells with out- 
strelehed arms, indicating the vital im- 
portance of food found in the sea. Still 
more amusing and amazing are the 
many jars showing persons offering 
sacrifices to or dancing around a water- 
god or his priest. The figures have large 
heads, very short bodies, long, thin 
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arms, often no legs at all, so that they 
look like gnomes; yet, they are full of 
joy and motion. 

Ancient artists had far fewer colors 
than we have. Only natural earth colors 
—brown, ochre, red, yellow, green 
shades—and a few vegetable dyes were 
available. Within this limitation, how- 
ever, the Inca ceramics are painted in 
vivid hues, with absolutely sure, highly 
skilled brush-strokes. They are beau- 
tifully finished in a marble-smooth 
manner and so well made that they 
survived in excellent condition in 
graves, in the ruins of ancient Inca 
buildings. Above all, they are a feast 
for the eyes. They are not primitive. 
On the contrary, they are the result of 
a well-developed esthetic approach. No 
wonder Pre-Columbia art is becoming 
more and more popular in the U. S. 
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Someday soon the letters R.C.U. will have more than passing 
significance for you. Within the foreseeable future, these letters 
could stand for the greatest single experience of your life! For 
R.C.U. means Rose-Croix University, and that means personal 
class instruction here in the beautiful environs of Rosicrucian 


Park. Competent instructors; well-equipped classrooms and laboratories; small and 
intimate group associations; subjects in which you are particularly interested—these 
are offered to Rosicrucian members for three full weeks every summer. 


Each subject is presented in such a way that any member who successfully passes a 
preliminary examination can derive a wealth of information and learning from it, 
regardless of his or her educational background, 


Take no chance that next June will find you unprepared. PLAN TO ATTEND! 
(1959 dates are June 15-July 4.) Write now for a free copy of The Story of Learning, 
the University prospectus, to THE REGISTRAR, Rose-Croix University, Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, California, U. S. A. 


Take Note of This Symbol 
| 
| 
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The “You shall not find peace with folded hands—but peace shall find you at the 
Rosicrucian end of the day if you have worked and forgiven and loved, if you have become 
Digest yourself a part of life's innermost secret." 

October 
1958 


By a Polish volunteer of the American 
Friends Service Committee 


Communion with the DNVouthen Lights 


By Beatrice RussELL of Vancouver Island 


e ssa 


OME say there is 
S healing in the vi- 
brations of the North- 
ern Lights. Recently, 
I had my first experi- 
ence with them. 

The forest was very 
still that night. There 
had been an unusually 
beautiful sunset— sea 
and sky merging in a 
blood-red radiance. In 
the tropics, this would 
have meant a hurri- 
cane before dawn. The 
glow faded at last. It was meditation 
hour, and I entered my small trailer 
home parked on the edge of the forest 
facing the sea. 

Sitting before the little shrine, I 
passed smoothly and swiftly into a state 
of Being in which Consciousness ex- 
panded and Time did not exist. 

My meditation finished, I became 
aware of a strange phenomenon. Al- 
though it was nearly midnight, the 
sky was becoming lighter instead of 
darker. 

I stepped outside. The tall pines 
around me lit by an eerie light pointed 
slender black fingers to the sky. The 
only sounds were the faint splashing 
of the sea, the bubbling of Little River, 
winding through the forest, and the cry 
of the gulls. But as I looked up, I be- 
came transfixed with joy, wonder, and 
awe. 

Straight overhead where the Milky 
Way should have been, with its num- 
berless stars glittering like diamond 
dust, was what appeared to be the 
center of an expansive flower made of 
light. Reaching out from this great 
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nucleus were stream- 
ers of soft coloured 
lights extending far 
across the sky in 
every direction. But 
between these banners 
were clouds of deep 
red. Their density and 
depth of colour gave 
me the feeling that I 
had never seen real 
red before. The whole 
of this wonderful scene 
was motionless. I stood 
spellbound. 

At last I turned slowly so as not to 
miss a single part of this phenomenon. 
I saw then that the long banners ended 
in a silvery rain against the blackness 
of the sky—just as one sometimes sees 
a cloud of rain crossing the sea. But 
this rain was not falling; it hung sus- 
pended in the sky low over the horizon 
and shone with an opalescent light. 

I moved my position so that I could 
look at the sea and the sky above it. I 
was astonished to see the entire picture 
—central white flower, banners, and 
red clouds—-being reproduced above the 
sea while the original display was fad- 
ing slowly. 

Then indeed I felt a joy that I had 
never known before. 

I stretched out my arms to the zenith 
where the central flower hung in ma- 
jestic repose, and as I did so I seemed 
to be drawn up towards it. I knew that 
I was being cleansed and rejuvenated. 

I heard my voice cry—“Blesséd be 
God!" In my ecstasy, I was no longer 
aware of my body. Space could not con- 
tain me. In love and thankfulness I 
knew that I possessed Infinity. 


V 


True education is the intentional acquisition of knowledge through guided ex- 
perience. It has as its objective not just the development of a particular skill but, 
as well, the cultivation of the mental faculties. By means of it one comes to 
exercise his creative powers thereby preserving his intellectual freedom and 


individuality. 


—VALIDIVAR 
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N the late summer of 
1956, the Rosicrucian 
Egyptian, Oriental Mu- 
seum held a showing of 
the work of children with 
|| the theme “As I See My- 
self.” The showing was 
jointly sponsored by 
Galerie St. Etienne of 
New York City and Arts and Activities 
Magazine. This year a second such ex- 
hibit was shown sponsored by the same 
arties under the title “The Four 
easons.” 

Such a theme, the sponsors reasoned, 
would give children the greatest pos- 
sible range for expressing their observa- 
tions of nature and daily life and their 
experience of various feasts and holi- 
days. At the same time it would reveal 
the characteristics of various regions of 
the United States as seen through a 
child's response. 

This was decidedly not a contest and 
there was no prize beyond the oppor- 
tunity to have one's work exhibited. 
Children from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade were eligible to sub- 
mit work and some 16,000 from forty 
states co-operated. The final selection 
of 100 paintings, representative of twen- 
ty-four states, constitutes the present 
exhibit circulated by the Smithsonian 
Traveling Exhibition Service. The paint- 
ings are drawings of extraordinary 
gaiety—the color daring, vivid, and 
harmonious. As one newspaper com- 
ment stated it: “In the work of a 
grown-up artist, the easy freedom and 
vivacity of these youngsters would de- 
note unheard of originality.” 

Nie at 


X 


Digest readers may remember Soror 
Elizabeth Findley’s articles on parents 
and children. (“Youth and nane Can 


Cooperate,” November, 1957; “Children 
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May Become Superior," June, 1958.) 
The San Fernando Valley Times Pat 
O'Malley recently gave evidence that 
Soror Findley's interest in the matter is 
sincere and unflagging. He mentioned 
having received a letter from Soror 
Findley with suggestions for a more 
general and concerted attack on the 
problem. He commented in his column, 
"Pat O'Malley Looks at the Valley": 
“This is deep stuff, Mrs. Findley, and 
serious, and something to which 
thoughtful people should give con- 
sideration." 

Among the comments of others are 
two of prime importance: 

A history teacher: “The home unit 
always was and still is, the basis of 
all civilizations. Look long enough 
and far enough back into time and you 
will find that homes (home-life) started 
to deteriorate long before the nation of 
which they were a part fell apart, be- 
came corrupt and finally disappeared 
or were covered with jungle growth." 

A lawyer: “Marriage is the biggest 
business venture in the world and yet 
our young people receive less education, 
training and preparation for this career 
than they do for those careers which 
give them financial security. What 
good is financial security without emo- 
tional security?" 

VY athena 

The Grand Secretary, Frater Harvey 
A. Miles, has notified Lodges, Chapters 
and Pronaoi in the associated areas as 
to the appointment of the following In- 
spectors General: Soror Frances Hol- 
land for Southern California; Frater 
Armando del Castillo for Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, and Monclava, Coahuila, 
Mexico; and Frater E. A. Livingston for 
Quebec, Canada. 

* 


* * 


Sunrise Chapter of Hicksville, Long 


Island, New York, has the distinction 
of having been served by four Colom- 
bes from one family. They are Borghil, 
Dietlind, Heilgard and Wiltrud Kraut- 
ter. Borghil was a charter member of 
the Chapter. Her three sisters became 
Colombes-in-Waiting as they in tum 
reached their thirteenth birthday. Re- 
cently, their father—a development and 
research engineer—has been transferred 
to another state and Sunrise Chapter 
will have only the memory of their 
enthusiastic service for the Order. 
x * * 


Digest readers who found “Time and 
Space in Hindu Philosophy” by D. M. 
Desai of interest when it appeared in 
the Digest of August, 1957, will be 
pleased to know that it was reprinted 
in The Jyoti, a publication of the Rama- 
krishna Centre of Durban, South Africa. 
Our Editor is also pleased: Full credit 
was given to the Rosicrucian Digest as 
the place of its original publication. 

* * * 


The Temple Acquisition Finance 
Committee of the Sydney (Australia) 
Chapter is moving steadily toward its 
goal of a Rosicrucian Temple for Syd- 
ney. Each year it holds a Grand Rosi- 
crucian Rose Fete to swell its Temple 
Fund. This year's fete was reportedly 
also a great success. 

* * * 

The Past Masters’ Association of To- 
ronto Lodge is still plugging away at the 
business of serving the membership in 
that area. Ithas announced a counseling 
service. Every Saturday morning from 
ten to twelve one of the Past Masters 
is at the lodge quarters offering any 
member the opportunity to discuss his 
problems privately with an understand- 
mg and sympathetic Rosicrucian. The 
law of Amra will operate—not fees. 

* x * 

Rosicrucians are inveterate travelers. 
The international conventions always 
offer conclusive proof of that with so 
many members coming from outside 
the United States. But others, inside the 
United States, just as often go out of 
it. Soror Bettie Gross of Birmingham, 
Alabama, for instance. Commenting on 
“Aegean Odyssey” shown at the con- 
vention banquet, she declared herself 
delighted with the scenes of Greece 
where she had twice visited. 


In 1955, she visited Cheops Chapter 
in Cairo, also the pyramids and Luxor. 
That same year, she was in London, 
meeting and chatting with Frater John 
La Buschagne of the Order’s Adminis- 
trative office. 

In 1956, in South America. she met 
members of Titurel Lodge, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and the master of Buenos 
Aires Chapter in Argentina; she at- 
tended lodge in Lima, Peru. In Panama, 
she was happy to find the tour guide 
to be a member of the Order. 

In 1957, she attended the pronaos 
meeting in Bombay, India, and by 
chance discovered a member of the Or- 
der in Tokvo. Quite a record, and Soror 
Gross is still traveling. 

* * * 

An Arizona newspaper clipping of 
June 24 informs us that Frater Tom 
Croaff, who taught psychology at this 
year’s RCU session, has his eye on a 
seat in the State Senate. Admitted to 
the bar in 1942, and entitled to prac- 
tice before the United States Supreme 
Court, Frater Croaff’s interest in the 
law is to be expected. His father, Judge 
Thomas J. Croaff, was for many years 
judge of the juvenile court of Mari- 
copa County. Incidentally, the news 
item states that Frater Tom was one 
of Arizona's four Democratic presi- 
dential electors in 1956. 


b LA 


Grit Magazine once reported that a 
swarm of bees attended the funeral of 
an Adams, Massachusetts man who 
worked with them and loved them. 
They covered the ceiling and the floral 
displays and returned to their hive after 
the service. 

Convention visitors this year were 
intrigued by an inverted cone of bees 
hanging from a limb of a redwood in 
Rosicrucian Park within the Amenho- 
tep shrine area. Whether they came for 
convention or like so many humans 
just liked the place is not known. At 
any rate, they are still there—and some 
seventy-five pounds of honey, too. 

V ue V. 

If you are one who vacations late in 
the year and prefers siesta to fiesta, you 
might be interested in Sea-Esta Apart- 
ments, Sunset Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Soror Winifred Rowe, its op- 
erator, promises peace and quiet. 
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Psychic Effects on Watches 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 


(This reprint of one of the writings of Dr. Lewis has not previously appeared in this magazine.) 


Hy is it that watches, 
which are worn by per- 
sons suddenly injured or 
killed, stop at the mo- 
ment of death, and why 
do clocks on the mantel 
or elsewhere in the home 
often stop at the moment 
of some person’s death?” 


This question involves a great many 
laws and principles, and I think it is 
one that we should tum over to our 
metaphysical research workers through- 
out the country. If some of our students 
who enjoy doing research can make 
experiments or practical investigations 
along this line, we would be glad to 
have their comments to add to those 
now in our files. 


In the first place, the question con- 
tains an assumption that may not be 
correct. If a person is found lifeless 
with a watch on his person which has 
stopped, it is assumed that the watch 
actually stopped at the exact moment 
the person’s life ended. There is hardly 
any way in which such an assumption 
can be proved true, except in a specula- 
tive manner in connection with some 
particular instances. 


If a person was instantly killed by 
a severe accident that had injured the 
body, it is more than likely that what- 
ever struck the body also may have 
injured the watch and stopped it at the 
same time. In such a case, the stopping 
of the watch and the injury to the body 
may have coincided with death. On the 
other hand, life may have continued in 
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the body for five minutes or five hours 
after the injury or the stopping of the 
watch. In other cases some injury or 
accident or other condition may have 
caused death, and the watch may have 
run down a few hours later. In that 
case, persons would assume that the 
watch had stopped at the moment of 
life’s ending. Very often when bodies 
are found a day or two after an acci- 
dent, accepting the evidence of the 
stopped watch as an indication of the 
time of death is certainly speculative. 

Here is another thought—it is pos- 
sible that a person may die while driv- 
ing an automobile; he may run off the 
road and his death remain unnoticed 
for several hours. When the lifeless 
body suddenly falls from the automo- 
bile to the roadway, the watch may be 
damaged. The stopping of the watch 
would not be any indication of the time 
of death. 

But there is also reason for believing 
that watches do stop when there is a 
sudden change in the magnetic condi- 
tion of the human body that is wearing 
the watch. We know that jewelers and 
men who repair this delicate machinery 
generally deny that the human aura 
can have any effect upon it. The fact 
remains, however, that every one of 
our members in the higher Degrees who 
does any great amount of intensive re- 
search and experimenting has occa- 
sionally noticed the failure of his watch 
to keep good time. 

In my own case I have had to change 
watches sometimes three or four times 
a year, and I think I have the nicest 


collection of cheap, but unreliable, 
watches that a man could ever have. 

Now, the reason for this is that a 
watch really is a piece of magnetic 
mechanism. It is not all just springs 
and cogs that carry on their work in a 
purely mechanical manner with no oth- 
er motive power or guiding power than 
the main spring. There are delicately 
balanced features in every watch, and 
even in clocks, that are easily upset 
and thrown out of balance by the mere 
change of magnetic environment. In 
fact, they have to be partially mag- 
netized in the proper way when the 
watch or clock is made in order to have 
a magmetic balance of their own. If 
this magnetic balance is gradually or 
suddenly disturbed, the watch will not 
function properly. 

A watch worn on the wrist or next 
to the heart in a pocket, or near the 
solar plexus, is very close to various 
centers of magnetic radiations, and a 
watch that is carried anywhere on a 
person is always inside the magnetic 
aura of the human body. These radi- 
ations from the human body are sure to 
affect the magnetic balance of a watch. 

When the body is so injured that its 
magnetic vitality is instantly lowered to 
almost the separation point, the mag- 
netic field around a watch carried on 
the body would become suddenly un- 
balanced. I have no doubt that m the 
case of a very delicately balanced watch 
this sudden interference with the mag- 
netic condition would cause it to stop. 
Therefore, we have a possible explana- 
tion of why some watches do stop at 
the moment that life ends. 


In regard to clocks, it is a notable fact 
that in nearly every case where a clock 
has stopped at the time of some person's 
death, it has been a clock in a home 
or hospital that has been constantly in 
the sight of the patient and one at 
which the patient has looked and con- 
centrated upon for many hours at a 
time while ill or confined to bed. It is 
said by those who have passed through 
sinking experiences that were similar 
to the early stages of transition, but 
who have later recovered, that as life 
seems to be ebbing away, the regular 
ticking of the clock becomes more and 
more significant. It fascinates most of 
these persons to such an extent that 
they cannot help lying in bed with 


their eyes fastened upon the clock, 
watching the minutes go by and believ- 
ing that any one of those minutes may 
be the last one. 

If some such condition on the part 
of persons who are approaching death 
is true, then it is possible that the mag- 
netic radiations from the mind or the 
thought waves from the mind of the 
person who is ill may have some effect 
upon the magnetic condition of the 
clock. It is also possible that at the 
moment of death the sudden checking 
of the thought waves or magnetic con- 
ditions flowing from the patient to the 
clock may cause the clock to stop. I 
have seen experiments where persons 
perfectly T eme and alive in every 
way have concentrated their eyes and 
mind upon a large ticking clock and 
caused it to stop. 

I knew of one man, the late Mr. 
Zanzig, famous as the world's most 
gifted mind reader, who demonstrated 
to me the possibility of stopping a clock 
at a distant point at any selected hour 
or minute. I jue seen him stop twenty 
or more clocks in one day when many 
of these were located at distant points 
in the City of New York. He could stop 
them at the moment selected by a com- 
mittee and written down upon a piece 
of paper. He claimed that it was pos- 
sible for the radiations of the human 
mind or the thought waves to upset the 
magnetic balance of the clock. 

This may account for the stopping 
of some clocks that are being watched 
by persons who are approaching their 
end of life, and it may also explain why 
some clocks have been stopped by per- 
sons going through the same experience 
but at a distant point. Such a case, for 
example, is that of the boy dying in 
the trenches during the World War, 
who sent thoughts to his mother and 
made her feel his presence, and at the 
same time stopped the great clock on 
the wall at precisely the moment that 
he was losing consciousness. 

Certainly, we have a very interesting 
field for research here, and none of us 
should be discouraged by the positive 
statements made by watchmakers that 
this whole subject is pure nonsense. 
Such things have been said by ma- 
terialistic-minded people about many 
other psychic laws that have later been 
proved to be sound. 
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ROSICRUCIAN RALLIES 


Rallies scheduled for the remainder of the fall season are listed below. Again a 
cordial invitation to AMORC members is extended on behalf of the Lodges and Chapters 
sponsoring these Rallies for education and enjoyment. Special events are presented, as 
well as the opportunity to meet officers of the local bodies and the visiting officers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Tri-State rally sponsored by Chapters in Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Indianapolis will be held at the Hotel Metropole, 609 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati, October 10 to 12, inclusive. The Grand Master, Rodman R. Clayson, 
will be among the principal speakers. For further information, write Rally Chair- 
man, Mrs. Lillian Kueck, 8243 Daly Road, Cincinnati 31. 


Los Angeles, Calif.— The Southern California Rally sponsored by Lodges and Chapters 
in Southern California is scheduled for October 18 and 19, at the Hollywood Masonic 
Temple. This year’s principal speakers will include Frater J. Duane Freeman, 
member of AMORC Board of Directors, Frater Joel Disher, AMORC Literary Re- 
search Department, Frater Erwin Watermeyer, Director of the AMORC Technical 
Department, and Soror Adelina Graham, Director of the AMORC Latin-American 
Division. For further information, contact the Rally Chairman, Charles R. Miller, 
Hermes Lodge, 148 North Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 4. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Karnak Chapter will sponsor its annual Rally on November 1 and 2 
at the Pfister Hotel, 424 E. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee. For further informa- 
tion, write Otto Mueller, Rally Chairman, 216 East Smith Street, Milwaukee. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 West Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
23, will sponsor its annual Rally November 1 and 2. For details concerning the 
program, write to Mary C. Sewell, Secretary, at the above address. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— First Pennsylvania Lodge will sponsor its eleventh Rally October 18 
and 19 at the Lodge, 615 West Diamond St., North Side, Pittsburgh 12. For details, 
write to Charles Lambert, Rally Chairman, at the Lodge address. 


Seattle, Wash.— Michael Maier Lodge will sponsor the Pacific Northwest Rally to be 
held at their Lodge, 1431 Minor Ave., Wintonia Hotel, Seattle, October 10 to 12, 
inclusive. Frater Arthur C. Piepenbrink, Grand Regional Administrator, will be 
among the principal speakers. For further information, contact the Rally Chair- 
man, Helen Schillreff, 725 N. 92nd St., Seattle. 


St. Louis, Mo.— St. Louis Chapter will sponsor a Rally October 18 and 19 at the 
Chapter in the Roosevelt Hotel, St. Louis. The Grand Master, Rodman R. Clayson, 
will be the principal speaker. For other information, write to Thomas H. I. Johnson, 
Rally Chairman, 1024 N. Curran Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


= 
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ON BRAIN RESEARCH 


It appears that responses to sound are coded in the brain. The hearing center 
in the brain responds with an electrical signal when a noise is turned off. When 
a noise is turned on, the signal is different and does not come from the same 
center, or auditory cortex. This information comes from the study of noise re- 
actions on cat brains in the Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts 
The Institute of Technology. 


Scientific knowledge of the brain is on the increase. The symbolism of elec- 


Regen trically recorded physiological reactions radioed to earth from outer-space objects 


Digest or passengers, human or animal, may evolve a new code language between man 
October ana the universe, and lead to an organized system of signals registered by 
1958 energies. 
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c Children’s Village in Switzerland 


By Sytvia Hack 


(Reprinted from The Ontario Intelligencer, 
Belleville, Ont., Canada, June 17, 1958) 


ROGEN, Switzer- 

land — At first 
glance the group of 
wooden houses and 
high-spirited children 
look like a holiday 
camp. 

But the Pestalozzi 
children’s village, high 
up among the hills in 
the German-speaking 
Appenzell region of 
Switzerland, perma- 
nently houses 230 
needy children from 
Britain, Austria, Fin- 
land, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, and 
Hungary. 

They are cared for and educated in 
a family atmosphere, and mingle with 
children of other nations, in the hope 
that they will understand and appreci- 
ate their ways of life. 


Promotes Amity 


The aims of the village are described 
by the Swiss founder Walter Corti: 
“The children’s village is a place to 
meet and co-operate, a centre of mutual 
understanding beyond all national, re- 
ligious and linguistic barriers.” 

Corti, editor of the magazine Du, 
launched an appeal in 1944 to raise a 
“village for suffering children,” and, 
backed by a group of enthusiasts, the 
village came into being two years later. 
It is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, two-thirds Swiss and one-third 
from other nations. 

Originally intended only for war or- 
phans, the Pestalozzi now takes dis- 
tressed children from all nations who 
stay for an educational training of sev- 
eral years. 

It is named after the 19th-century 
Swiss educationist, Heinrich Pestalozzi, 


who dreamed of an 
experimental school 
where “heart, head, 
and hand” should bo 
equally appreciate 
and trained. 

Each house contains 
19 children of the same 
nationality, enabling 
them to maintain their 
own language, tradi- 
tions, culture and re- 
ligion. The individual 
groups are under the 
care of three educa- 
tionists including a 
married couple who 
act as house parents. 


Teaching Program 


While mornings are reserved for na- 
tional teaching, the nationalities mingle 
at international courses in the after- 
noons. 

Names of applicants, aged 5 to 10, 
are submitted to the village by welfare 
bodies and they are interviewed by a 
selection committee in their own coun- 
try. Final acceptance rests with the 
village director. 

The children generally stay until 
they are 16 and the village assumes 
responsibility for them until they are 
able to earn their own living. It is 
anticipated that they will return to 
their ome countries. 

In primary school, the children are 
taught German, the village tongue, and 
they learn a second language in sec- 
ondary school. They are encouraged to 
i a musical instrument and the vil- 
age has its own orchestra of 20. 

Among the 18 buildings on the 25- 
acre site is a community building known 
as Canada Hall, a gift in part from 
Canada through UNESCO and in part 
from the people of Zurich. It is used as 
a gymnasium and as a meeting and 
concert hall. 
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The Role of Religion in Life 


By Puracra PARAMPANTHI 
(From Chetana, a periodical devoted to enlightenment—Feb. 1958, Bombay, India) 


[HE predilections of this 
age are predominantly 
hedonistic and utilitarian 
in character. This era is 
symptomatic of revolt 
Hei against all traditional 
I| and orthodox concepts of 
I religion and morality. 
The worship and adora- 
tion of the divine have given way to 
speed and complexity, have replaced old 
repose and simplicity; the restless de- 
sire for fa pleasure and well-be- 
ing has usurped the longing for spirit- 
ual calm and illumination. Today 
morality is outdated; honesty is looked 
down upon; spirituality is laughed at; 
religion is forgotten. Today ethical 
lapses receive scientific sanction; sexual 
perversity is explained away; corrup- 
tion and hypocrisy, diplomacy and 
suave unscrupulousness, are tolerated as 
necessary assets of modern man. 


Causes of Hedonism 


The above trends of the age should 
be visualised against the perspective of 
peculiar and universal urges that are 
dominant now the world over. But what 
are the basic causes that have given 
rise to these phenomena? The first 
cause, I believe, is environmental. It is 
an age of rapid transition and all transi- 
tive periods of civilisations are marked 
by these phenomena. The second cause 
is to be found in the reaction of modern 
mind to the inhibitory and rigid rules 
of traditional morality and religions. 

The third cause can be traced to the 
glaringly disproportionate developments 
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of our subjective and objective aspects 
of life. Our subjective development as 
inner, spiritual man has not been pro- 
portionate to the objective development 
of the material world. It is the tragedy 
of the age that we do not properly know 
the mind that knows the atom, as Dr. 
Rhine puts it. The over-emphasis on the 
material aspect of life and consequently 
the one-sided development of science 
and man are tending to defeat the very 
purpose and mission of modem civi- 
lisation. , . . The monsters that science 
has forged have gone beyond the con- 
trol of human beings. 

The fourth cause is to be found in the 
consequences of the impact of multi- 
form new ideas and fast complicated 
ways Of living that have been ushered 
in by the industrial civilisation. The in- 
ventions and environment act upon 
ideas and the ideas act upon them con- 
stantly. The results of these interac- 
tions serve to change our way of living 
radically and create social problems 
and difficulties. The constant fluctua- 
tions of social conditions throw man 
out of balance and are extremely 
harmful. 

The fifth cause can be traced to the 
two theories of life that are distinctly 
dominant and of universal appeal the 
world over, namely the political phi- 
losophy of Marx and the Freudian cult 
of sex. Both the theories are uncom- 
promisingly atheistic and materialistic 
and they have world-wide following. 
And present unrest, economic depres- 
sion, hunger, exploitation, injustice, are 
the citadels of their defence and a con- 


stant incentive to their advancement. 
This is indeed a very curious phenom- 
enon, Certain modern intellectuals and 
the spearheads of society they represent 


are undoubtedly influenced by both 
schools of thought. Both Marx and 
Freud condemn religion and envisage 
in the emergence of religion and higher 
concepts of culture the frustration of 
human instincts. 

Freud bluntly observes— "The pres- 
ent development of mankind seems to 
me to demand no other explanation 
than that of animal." According to him, 
the frustrated instincts create the foun- 
dations on which "the things of high- 
est value in human culture have been 
built." The consequences of the Marx- 
ian political philosophy are too well- 
known to merit exposition here. It is 
of great importance to note that both 
the theories are not confined to the 
theoretical realm but are daily trans- 
lated into action by millions. 

The sixth and final cause, I believe, 
is to be found in the crisis of human 
energy in modern times. The Sakti, or 
energy, or elan vital of man must 
necessarily find manifestation through 
forms. It is the inexorable law of en- 
ergy—physical or mental. But if hu- 
man energy is not guided by a balanced 
and mature philosophy of life, it will 
inevitably find expression in aberrations 
of mind and body. The erratic trends 
of modern era are due to this crisis of 
human energy. 


What is Religion? 


But what is religion? Generally our 
idea of religion labours under a mis- 
conception. By the word religion we 
often try to conceive of an empty ab- 
straction—a far off invisible realm of 
souls, gods, and spirits... . 

'The Hindu word of religion is Dhar- 
ma. The word has been derived from 
the root-word Dri which according to 
Sri Kane means "to uphold, to support, 
to nourish." Mr. Rhys Davids holds that 
the Latin word forma is etymologically 
equivalent to the Sanskrit word Dhar- 
ma. Therefore, the word “religion” 
stands for a universal order which sus- 
tains and upholds everything in this 
universe. . . . This moral order is God 
whence all religions emerge. 

In the wider exoterical sense, religion 
consists of faiths and practices, prayers 


and incantations, ceremonials, and oth- 
er observations of persons in relation to 
something divine. In the essential and 
universal sense it symbolises the spiritual 
urge, endeavour and final fulfillment of 
soul's struggle by the manifestation of 
divinity in man . . . his basic identity 
with God. 

Every religion has two aspects—es- 
sential or fundamental, and formal or 
ritualistic. The fundamentals of religion 
are always beneficial and universally 
applicable to mankind irrespective of 
race or country, creed or dogma. For 
religion, essentially, is a direct appeal 
to man—to his higher and inner self 
which is above all limiting factors of 
ponie and personal likes and dis- 
ikes. But it is also an axiomatic truth 
that no religion on earth can flourish 
and be effective if it clings only to its 
abstract essence. . . . 

Therefore, the intermediary between 
the essence and its crystallisation finds 
expression in the different forms of 
religion. And it is due to these forms 
that the world has witnessed down the 
ages the endless strife and bloodshed, 
superstition, ignorance, and fanaticism. 

All religions have seen recurrent rise 
and fall, regeneration and decay, di- 
vision and sectarianism as regards their 
external forms. Repeatedly they have 
tried to adjust their outgrowths to the 
changing needs and demands of the 
ages. . . . Often in the past they have 
waded through the blood and thunder 
of war and persecution. And in the 
name of religion man has done the 

eatest good and the greatest harm to 
imself and others. Yet the outer forms 
of religions are necessary and beneficial 
in spite of their harmful consequences 
because they make religions accessible 
to the peoples of different countries 
having different temperaments, habits 
and capabilities. 

But is religion necessary in these 
days of science and industry? The an- 
swer pus P in the n ME Man 
is a physical, psychological and spirit- 
ual being. It [j^ teen his yum 
fortune to inherit some mixed propensi- 
ties—good and bad, unselfish and self- 
ish, spiritual and secular. These pro- 
pensities rage in man as a continual 
battle for mastery and appeasement. .. . 
Religious consciousness represents in 
the true sense the higher nature of 
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man. Religion is the living symbol of 
what man wants to be ideally—of what 
he inherently is. 


Personality Dissolving 


We have already seen that modern 
civilisation, in spite of its impressive 
array of magnificent achievements, has 
led man and his mind to their tether's 
end. The restlessness, split personality, 
fear-obsession, mass-hysteria, abnor- 
mality, insanity, etc., which growingly 
characterise the consequences of a high- 
ly complex and mechanical industrial 
living of modern civilisation, have driv- 
en home to all the truth of the Biblical 
assertion that man cannot live by bread 
alone. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, in his world- 
famous book Man, The Unknown, has 
shown with elaborate care and scientific 
facts and figures that the human per- 
sonality is today tending to dissolve un- 
der the severe pressure of industrial 
ways of living and the resulting chang- 
es. .. . Man is not a machine. He 1s 
an emotional being having volition and 
power of thinking. Hence, the incessant 
impact of fact, of complex and mechan- 
ical life, on his delicately subtle nervous 
system, must necessarily prove dis- 
astrous. 

All these facts, trends, and causes 
once again forcibly bring to the fore- 
front the urgent desirability of religious 
values in our life. The moral and mental 
disease from which the people of ma- 
terially advanced countries are suffer- 
ing show that economic, political, and 
educational prosperity alone cannot be 
the panacea of the modern world’s 
evils. 

Man is incarcerated in this world 
with holy qualities and full-blooded pas- 
sions for enjoyment and desire, as well 
as self-centred impulses and secular 
lust. Religion works to strike a balance 
between the contradictory forces that 
are ingrained in every human being.... 
Wars, oppressions, exploitations, hatred 
and diseases, spring from one primary 
cause—lack of self-control. H. G. Wells 
bluntly says—“It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that at present mankind 
as a species is demented and that noth- 
ing is so urgent upon us as the recovery 
of mental self-control.” 

There is another important cause for 
the survival and necessity of religion. 
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In every person there is an undying 
and irrepressible urge for perfection 
and peace—for immortality and lasting 
security. Every man has a vague but 
intense longing for God which flows 
from something perpetually latent in 
his nature. The starting point of all 
religions is the faith or conviction that 
beyond this familiar universe of ours 
there is another order of reality which 
has greater permanent worth than this 
world of space-time. Man instinctively 
feels that all is not well with him and 
the world around him. There is some 
basic, persistent want—a feeling of 
wrongness is inherent in our way of 
life. Fe needs a mooring—a sheet-an- 
chor to rely upon in times of deep un- 
rest and sufferings. 


Perfect Means but Confused Ends 


Today, in the language of Dr. Ein- 
stein, we have the perfection of means 
but the confusion of ends. Religion is 
now called upon to present to the world 
and its people a clear, full and ultimate 
picture of the ends so that the perfected 
means may realise them for the good 
of humanity. Therefore, the primary 
role of religion would be to lift man 
from the miasmatic pool of egotism to 
the haven of universality. 

Hence in religion the notion of “I” 
must give way to the noble idea of 
"thou" and “thine.” Millions today 
hesitate on the brink of decisions be- 
cause they have no definite ends or 
ee in view. Religion should come 
orward to endow every man with an 
ultimate aim and help him to tap the 
hidden, immense energies of soul 
through faith in God. 

True religion does not involve the 
element of compulsion and fear. The 
qt of compulsion serves to negate 

e innate benefits of religion. Similar- 
ly, true religion has nothing to do with 
sublimation. Hinduism has raised its 
voice again and again against the no- 
tions of forced renunciation, for that 
nullifies the very purpose of religion. 
The forced withdrawal of senses from 
the sense-objects leaves behind in the 
man the desire of enjoyment, and that 
lingering desire neutralises the value 
and efficacy of the withdrawal. 

Therefore, the spirit of renunciation 
should be spontaneous, and it must 
spring from the selfless adoration of the 


Divine—from the innate promptings 
unfettered by the craving of the gain 
here and hereafter. Man should stick 
to religion not because it promises some 
ethereal rewards but because it stands 
as the symbol of truth, goodness and 
beauty in man, God, and the world. 


Religion Should Be Dynamic 


But religion, in order to be powerful 
and really effective, must first be right- 
ly understood and then conscientiously 
practised, upheld, and preached. Reli- 
gion has too long played into the hands 
of atheistic and reactionary forces by 
being insistently vague, dogmatic and 
unaccommodating. By allowing the 
tropical outgrowths of myths and witch- 
crafts, priest-tyranny and superstition 
to flourish at the cost of its pure, bene- 
ficial essence, religion has in the past 
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WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


(Listing is quarterly—January, April, July, October.) 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A.M.O.R.C. CHARTERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Africa. 


ALASKA 


Anchorage: Aurora Borealis Chapter, 
Ave, Garth B, Harlan, Master, Box 2105. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix: Phoenix Chapter, 1738 W. Van Buren 
St. John George Weis. Master, 601 E. Flint St., 
Chandler. 


Tucson: Dr. Charles L. Tomlin Chapter, 135 S. 


6th Ave. Irene M. Weinel, Master, 7-B Tucson 
Terrace. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield: Bakersfield Pronaos. Carl R. Stutz- 
man, Master, 2201 Greenwood Dr. 


Barstow: Barstow Pronaos, John L. Riggs, Mas- 
ter, 817 S. 2nd St. 


Belmont: Peninsula Chapter, Lind Hall, Masonic 
Way. Paul W. Van Zandt, Master, Boe 21st 
St., Apt. 2, San Francisco. 


Desert Hot Springs: Desert Pronaos. Thomas 
Winsborrow, Master, 325 S. Fremont Ave., 
Alhambra. 


Fresno: Jacob Boehme Chapter, Ponderosa Ma- 
sonic Temple, 11 San Pablo Ave. Jarrett L. Rob- 
inson, Master, 2434 E. Acacia. 


Lancaster: Lancaster Pronaos. Stanley C. Vial, 
Master, Box 356, Rosamond. 


Long Beach:* Abdiel Lodgen A ado Ave. 
Alice M. Nye, Master, 88 E. 


610 - 6th 


Los Angeles:* Hermes 4 8 N. Gramercy 
PL, Tei. HOllywood 5-1230. reed. A. Chabot, 
Master, 1414 S. Bonnie Brae St., Apt. 13. 


Oakland:* Oakland Lodge 
Stanley, Master, 1766 Oakland Blvd., 
ree 


Oxnard: Oxnard Pronaos. Jeannette Paschall, 
Master, Rt. 4, 922 Devereux Dr., Ojai. 


Pasadena:* Akhnaton Lodge, 20 N. Raymond 
Ave. Albert D, Hall, Master, 1579 New York Dr., 
Altadena, 


Pomona: Pomona Chapter, Knights of Pythias 
Hall, 239 E. Holt Ave, James A cLean, Master, 
3287 Stodđard, San Bernardino. 


Redding: Redding Pronaos. Homer A. Norris, 
Master, P.O. Box 148, Cottonwood. 


Ses Clement B. Le Brun Chapter, 
1.0.0. Bldg. Francis G. istian, Master, 
3531 E. Curtis Park Dr. 

San Diego: San Diego Chapter, 4567 - 30th St. 
Mary A. Berg, Master, 3014 Marathon Dr. 


San Francisco:* Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chest- 
nut St., Tel. WEst 1-4778. Edward J. Rettberg, 
JI. Master, 1386 S. Mayfair Ave., Daly City. 


Santa Barbara: Santa ue Pronaos. Lawrence 
S. Moore, Master, P.O. x 754. 


Santa Cruz: Santa a. Pronaos. Eva Walters, 
Master, 12 Trailer Haven, 2630 Portela Dr. 

Santa Rosa: Santa Rosa Pronaos. Elizabeth Bres- 
sie, Master, 7310 Elphick Rd., Sebastopol. 
Stockton: Stockton Chapter, 1345 N. Madison St. 
Roy D. Semple, Master, 7526 Coral Lane. 
Vallejo: Vallejo Pronaos. Lucinda Moore, Master, 
5 Marlena Dr., Benicia. 


Van Nuys: Van Nuys Chapter, 14312 Friar St. 
Fred A. Owens, Master, 5837 Melvin Ave., 


263-12th St. F. C. 
Walnut 


Tarzana. 


Whittier: Whittier Chapter, 1333 E. 2nd St. Stig 
A. Angelin, Master, 1524 S. Simmons Ave., E. 


Los Angeles 22 


COLOEADO 


Denver: Rocky Mountain Chapter, 1725 E. Evans. 
25 W, Parker, Master, 6145 La Mar St., 
Arva 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport: Bridgeport Pronaos. 
Master, 367 Remington St. 
Hartford: Hartford Pronaos. P. L. Paulsen, Mas- 
ter, 637 Farmington Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Weehinevoar George Washington Carver Chap- 
ter, LO.O.F. Hall, 9th & T St, N.W. Harriet 
B. Woodson, Master, 1728 Swann St., N.W., Apt 5. 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 2460 - 16th St., N.W. 
Bernard W. Przywara, Master, 12315 J udson Rd., 
Wheaton, Md. 


Fred Forster, 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale: Fort Lauderdale Chapter, 401 
S.E. 2ist St. Alfred L. Yorston, Master, 2210 N. 


28th Ave., Hollywood. 


Jacksonville: Jacksonville Pronaos. Leo Tous- 
saint, Master, P.O. Box 262, Atlantic Beach, 


Miami: Miami Cha, Ro 3201 N.W. 30th St. 
LeWine, Master, 627 S.W. 21st Ave., Apt. 2. 


Orlando: Orlando Pronaos. F. G. Foster, Master, 
1618 Pepperidge Dr., Belair Hills, Orlando. 


St. Petersbur St. Petersburg Chapter, Toffe- 
netti Hotel, 2nd St. & 1st Ave. N. William 
Lauson, Master, 236 9th Ave., N.E 


Tampa: Aquarian Chapter, 10514 Zack St. Thomas 
Holmes, Master, 407 Pennsylvania, Clearwater. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu: Honolulu Pronaos. Maj. William F. 
Brown er, P.O. Box 763, Wahiawa, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 
IDAHO 
Boise: Boise Pronaos, D. E. Fulwider, Master, 
Rt. 3, Nampa, 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago :* Netertit Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Tel. EVerglade 4-8627. Donald R. Bender, Master, 
933 N. Monticello Ave, 


Springfield: Deu a eee Pronaos. Albert J. Pay- 


A. J. 


son, Master, Douglas. 
INDIANA 
Evansville; Evansville Pronaos. Elsie Perry, 


Master, 316-318 S.E. 8th St. 


Fort Wayne: Fort Wayne Pronaos. 
Miller, Master, 3025 Bowser Ave. 


John M. 


Gary: Ga Pronaos, Florence Bland, Master, 
1806 W. 5th Ave. 

Pians olis: Indianapolis Chapter, I.O.O.F. 
Bld PN Hamilton Ave, Orville G. Gossman, 


Master, 2004 N. New Jersey St. 


South Bend: May Banks-Stacey Chapter, 519 S. 
St. Joseph St. George C. Becker, Master, 20086 
W. Norman St. 


IOWA 
Davenport: DD poor Frieda J. Stra- 
low, Master, 711 W. 6th St. 

KANSAS 


Wichita: Wichita Pronaos. W. W. Preisker, Mas- 
ter, 2232 N. Volutsia. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore:* John O'Donnell Lodge, 225 W. Sara- 


toga St, Burton Van Loon Johnson, Master, 
1248 Meridene Dr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Room 306, 


Gainsborough Bldg., 295 Huntington Ave. Wil- 
liam A. Lambert, Master, 281 Washington St., 
Lynn. 

ringfield: Springfield Pronaos. Paul M. Brose, 
Mas aster, 326 Appleton St., Holyoke. 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit:* Thebrs Lodge, 616 W. Hancock Ave. 
Mathew G. Tyler, Master, 26235 W. Warren, 
Garden City. 

Flint: Moria El Chapter, 1433 Mable Ave. Harold 
Welch, Master, Box 53, Mio. 

Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Pronaos. F. Gerald 
Nyman, Master, 1521 Woodlawn Ave., i 
Lansing: Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S. 
Washington. Frances M, Eden, Master, 801 Wil- 
liams St., Jackson. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Essene Chapter, Francis Drake Ho- 


tel, 10tn St. & 5th Ave. S. Olive L. Malmberg, 
Master, Rt. 1, Box 263, Hopkins. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City Chapter. 3827 Main St. 
Claude R. McCullough, Master, 3920 Forest. 
Saint Louis: Saint Louis Chapter, Roosevelt Ho- 


tel, Delmar & Euclid Ave Hugh M. Brooks, 
Master, 1129 St. Clair Ave., E. St, Louis, Ill. 


MONTANA 


Billings: Billings Pronaos. Clarence C. Holt, 
Master, 322 N. 31st St. 

Missoula: Missoula Pronaos. Ronald V. Nixon, 
Master, Rt. 4, West Rattlesnake, 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha: Omaha Pronaos. William L. Mott, Mas- 
ter, 7420 Bedford Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 84 Clinton 
Ave. Robert A. Cerrato, Master, 218 Lawrence 
St., S. Bound Brook. 


NEW MEXICO 


bug uengne: mu iria Chapter, 12314 Broad- 
way, S.E irkpatrick, Sr., Master, 1427 
Manzano st 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo: Rama Chapter, 34 Elam Place. Maxwell 
Fero Brown, Master, 410 Delaware, Apt. 1. 
Elmira: Elmira Pronaos. Paula E. Champagne, 
Master, P.O. Box 578, Montour Falls. 

Long Island: Sunrise Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
Hicksville. Robert M Bal er, Master, 35 Glad- 
stone Ave.. W. Islip, Bay Shore. 

New Rochelle: Thomas Paine Chapter, Masonic 
Temple, LeCount PI. Dr. Marvin Dworkin, Mas- 
ter, 790 Bronx River Rd., Bronxville. 

New York:* New York City Lodge. Fisk Bldg., 
250 W. 57th St., Suite 814. James D. McIntyre, 
Master. 

Rochester: Rochester Chapter. Malta Temple, 
217 Lake Ave. William Henry Rabjohns, Master, 
2371 S. Union St., Spencerport. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville: Atlantean Chapter, Camp Carroll, 
BAD E Ave. Francis M. Foy, Master, P.O. 
ox 


OHIO 


Canton: Canton Pronaos. Herbert E. Moyer, Jr., 
Master, 533 Moreley Ave., Akron. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Chapter, 148 W. 5th St. 
Charles Ender, Master, 3235 Vine St. 

Cleveland: Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
36th & Euclid Ave. Edward F. Hanks, Master, 
16808 Broadway Ave., Muple Heights. 
Columbus: Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 
Hiram A. Wilson, Master, 848 Lincoln Ave., 
Lancaster, 

Dayton: Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 15 S. Jefferson 
St. James Edwin Nuckols, Master, 524 N. Church 
St., New Carlisle. 

Xunta Youngstown Chapter, 26914 W. Fed- 
era] St. Esther Lois Kneubehl, Master, 3721 
Mahoning Ave, 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 318, 
Y.W.C.A. Bldg. Joe M, addell, Master, P.O. 
Box 132, Yukon, 


Tulsa: Tulsa Chapter. 919 S. Cheyenne, Aurora 
Lodge #36 I.O.O.F. Hall. Nancy J. Elkins, Mas- 
ter, 1219 N. Cheyenne. 


OREGON 


Portland:* Enneadic Star Lodge, 2712 S.E. Sal- 
mon: Herman A. Mason, Master, 2603 S.E. 68th 
t 


Roseburg: Roseburg Pronaos, Mrs. Adrian M, 
Lofland, Master, P.O. Box 276, Winchester. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: Allentown Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
1524 Linden St. Margaret P. Huffstutler, Master, 
728 Tilghman St. 
Lancaster: Lancaster Pronaos. Russell J, E. 
Camplain, Master, 435 S. 5th St., Lebanon. 
Philadelphia:* Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 
W. Girard Ave. Dominic A. Aspero, Master, N.W. 
Cor. Musket & Conestoga, Rancosa Woods, Mt. 
Holly, N.J. 
Pittsburgh:* First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W, 
Diamond St. N.S. Douglas M. Teeple, Master, 
53501 Kincaid St. 


PUERTO RICO 
Arecibo: Arecibo Chapter. Jose A. Cabrera, Mas- 
ter, Box 483. 
Mayaguez: E Pronaos. Antonio Bosque, 
Master, Apartado 692. 


Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 65 o Ave. Jose M. 
Rivera, Master, P.O. Box 
Santuree:* Luz de E Lodge. Ponce de 
Leon Ave. 1658. Stop 24. Antonio Carrasyuillo, 
Master, Apartado 8716. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel. Norman R. Patry, Master, 89 
Hedley Ave., Central Fulls. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo: Amarillo Pronaos. Dr. T. J Wright, 
Master, Box 176, Pampa. 
Austin: Austin Pronaos, Thomas C. White, Sr., 
Master, 5210 Eilers Ave. 
Beeville: Beeville Pronaos. Helen Y. Ezell, Mas- 
ter, Box 366. 
Dallas: Triangle Chapter, 19211, Greenville Ave. 
Dr. Myron D. Ball, Master, 3911 Gaspar Dr. 
El Paso: El Paso Pronaos. Alfred H. Johnson, 
Jr., Master, 912 Magoffin Ave. 
Fort Worth: Fort Worth Pronaos. Darlena Crab- 
tree, Master, Rt. 1, Granbury. 
Houston: Houston Chapter, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. Win- 
nie Wilson, Master, 819 Yorkshire St, 
San Antonio: San Antonio Pronaos. James A. 
Scheuren, Master, 111 Bonnell Dr. 


Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Pronaos. Mrs. E. 
M. Ewen, Master, 1705 Giddings St. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Salt Lake City Chapter. New- 


house Hotel. Frederick W. Frey, Master, 3280 
Orchard St. 


WASHINGTON 


Kennewick: Tri-Cities Pronaos, Cora A. Reed, 
Master, 3708 Clearwater Ave, 

Seattle:* Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel, 
Norman Wick, Master, 3042 - 34th Ave. W. 
Spokane: Spokane Pyramid Chapter, W. 1203 
Riverside Ave. Virgil R. Dalberg, Master, 313 
Bank St., Wallace, Idaho. 

Tacoma: Tukhoma Chapter, 508- 6th Ave. Ray 
A. Schramm, Master, 1111- 8th Ave, N.W 
Puyallup, 

Yakima: Yakima Pronaos. Ethel Hambling, Mas- 
ter, 310 S. 11th Ave. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Karnak Chapter, 427 W. National 
Ave. John R. Brzycki, Master, 2913 S. 103rd St., 
West Allis. 

WYOMING 


Casper: Casper Pronaos. Eva Harbaugh, Master, 
114 Glen Garden Dr. 


CInitiations are performed.) 
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LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND 


PRONAOI OF THE A.M.O.R.C. CHARTERED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 


OF THE WORLD, AS INDICATED, 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter, Calle Char- 
lone 76. Clovis Jorge Hervot, Master, Av. Juan 
de Garay 3294, 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Assn., 17 Weymouth St. Basil D. Rees, 

Master, Cumming St., Blackwood Hill, S. Aus. 

Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Church 

Hall, Wickham St., The Valley. Alex Brennan, 

Qu 411 Sanford Rd., Gaythorne, Brisbane, 
sld. 


Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 
W. N. Gilding. Master, Forest Hills Golf Links, 
Dandenong, Vic. 

Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. A. J. Crothall, 
Master, 16 Berner St., Merewether, p 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. R. Dodd, Master, 33 
Gresham St.. Victoria Park, W. Aus. 

Sydney: Sydney Chapter, I.O.O.F. Hall, Box 
4752, G.P.O., Sydney. Edith Farlow, Master, 254 
Parramatta Rd., Stanmore, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Léopoldville: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Pierre 
Lue, Master, Boite Postale 2741, Léopoldville 
ost. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels: San José Pronaos, Jean Kairet, Mas- 
ter, 28 Rue du Spinois, Josselies. 

La Louviere: Empedocle Pronaos. Georges Gail- 
liez, Master, Rouveroy par Peissaut. 

Liege: Nodin Pronaos. Henri Laloux, Master, 
10 Rue Joseph Henrion. 


BRAZIL 


Grand Lodge of Brazil: Rua General Rodriguez 
5, Rocha, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: 
Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro. 

Belém: Belém Chapter, Trav. Joaquim Tavora 
308. Francisco da Fonseca Martina, Master, Caixa 
Pustal 230. 

Rio de Janeiro:* Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Alice C, J. da C. Schendel, 
Master, Caja Postal 5345. 

São Paulo: São Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre 
144, Hall 806, Juan Herrero Gomez, Master, Caixa 
Postal 4973. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Maud Sim- 
mons, Master, 172 Charlette St., Bourda. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA (NIGERIA) 


Aba: Aba Pronaos. U. Emele, Master, Produce 
Inspection Service, Eastern Region, Aba, 
Calabar: Apollonius Chapter, Henshaw Town 
School. E. U, Akpan, Master. P.O. Box 322. 
Enugu: Enugu Pronaos. M. F. Sibi, Master, Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
Ibadan: Ibadan Pronaos. Olufemi A. Sogbanmu, 
Master, W.R.P.D, Board, Secretarist. 
Kaduna: Kaduna Pronaos. R. L, Sanyaolu, Mas- 
ter, Railway Telegraph Office, Kaduna Junction. 
Kano: Kano Pronaos. C. C. Oparah, Master, P.O. 
Box 235. 
Port Harcourt: Port Harcourt Pronaos. Ebong 
A. Edemeka, Master, P.O. Box 331 
Warri; Warri Pronaos. L. S. Odidison, Master, 
Box $2. 
Yaba: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak Institute, 
68 Akiwunmi St. George O. Orakposim, Master, 
Dept. of Marketing & Exports, Ikoyi Rd., Lagos. 
Zaria: Zaria Pronaos. J. O. Aribana, Master, 
P.O. Box 152. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter, ‘‘Not- 
ten" Passage Rd. St. Michael. Rupert Eric 
Smith, Master, Duncan's Village, St. Philip 6, 
Barbados. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christopher Chapter, 
Forresters Hull, 21 North St. W. St. Louis Wil- 
liams, Master, 6 Sheriton Park Crescent, Kings- 
ton 10. 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos. 
William E. Cox, Master, Sewdass St., El Socorro, 
San Juan, Trinidad, 

St. George's, Grenada: St. George's Pronaos, 
Arthur W. Pilgrim, Master. 


CANADA 


Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Pronaos. Leonard G. 
Hart, Master, 36 Oriole Park Ave. 

Calgary, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 421- 12th St., 
N.W, Gerhard Fischer, Master, 1036 - 8th Ave., E. 
Edmonton. Alta.: Fort Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
103rd St. Colin C. Millar, Master, 9719 - 87th Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St. 
Mervyn C. Staynor, Master, 10 Swanhurst Blvd., 
Riverview Hts., Streetsville. 

London, Ont.: London Pronaos. E. Adams, Mas- 
ter, 198 Centre St., St, Thomas, 

Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
Hall, Westmount. J. B. Eckstein, Master, 7415 
Sherbrooke St, W., Apt. 4, 

Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos, Inez E. Hopewell, 
Master, 41 Imperial Ave. 

Regina, Sask.: Regina Pronaos. Olive Lewis, 
Master, Tower Garden Apts., Suite $00. 

Toronto, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 
Stanley Kennedy, Master, 4 Leacrest Rd. 
Vancouver, B.C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 23rd 
Ave. Eivind Kildetoft, Master, 4480 E. Keith Rd., 
Seymour Heights, B.C. 

Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter. 808 Marion 
Ave. C. M. Fry, Master, 36 Isabelle Pl., River- 
side, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Herbert S. 
Jackson, Master, 359 Churchill] Dr. 


CEYLON 


Colombo: Colombo Pronaos. B. Gunawurdena, 
Master, 429 Thimbirigasyaya Rd. 


CHILE 


Santiago:* Tell-El-Amarna Lodge, Calle Purisi- 
ma 236. San Diego 224-G. Hugo Lindo, Master, 
Clasificador 586. 

Vina del Mar: Viha del Mar Pronaos. Juan J. 
Araya J., Master, Casilia 59 V, Valparaiso. 


COLOMBIA 


Barranquilla, Atlantico: Barranquilla Chapter, 
Edificio "Emiliani'"-Jesus-Libano. Felix Medina 
R., Master, Apartado de Correos 108. 


Cali, Valle del Cauca: Cali Pronaos. Jose Iglesias 
Lopez, Master, Calle 10 Norte 9-62. 


CUBA 


Camagiiey: Camagüey Chapter, Calle C. Entre 2 
y 4 Reparto Guernica, Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, 
Master, Apartado 145. 

Cárdenas: Cárdenas Pronaos. Jose D. Bacallao 
Munoz, Master, Avenida 21, No. 609. 

Ciego de Avila: Menfis Chapter, Chicho Valdes 
Nr. 52 Este Esquina A. Delgado. D. Marzabal M., 
Master, Apartado 2849, 


Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70. Satur- 
nino Martinez, Master, Apartado 399, 
Guantánamo: José Marti Chapter, Orden Cabal- 
leros de la Luz, Calle Prado 457. Eudoxia In- 
fanta G. de Llopiz, Apartado 158, 

Havana:* Lago Moeris Lodge, Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416, altos Santos Suárez, P. Ra- 
mirez M., Master, Apartado 1338. 


Holguín: Oriente Chapter, Guiteras esq. a J. 
Marti. Angela Pomar Castellanos, Master, Calle 
"K' No. 255, Rpto, Sueno, Santiago. 

Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 
27. Jorge Soler Posada, Master, Apartado Postal 
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Morón: Osiris Pronaos. Richardo de Leon, Mas- 
ter, Serafine 204. 


Santa Clara: Santa Clara Chapter. Ovidio Gomes, 
Master, Independencia s/n, Sandiego del Valle, 
Las Villas. 

Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, "Logia Fraterni- 
dad No. 1," Calle Desiderio Fajardo. Armando 
Rivas Villanueva, Master, Apartado 727. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cuidad Trujillo; Santo Domingo Chapter, Edificio 
Copello, Apartado 401. Luis Guillermo Pol, Mas- 
ter, Avenida Pasteur 37, 


ECUADOR 
Guayaquil: Guayaquil Chapter, Calle Chimborazo 
Ae 405 y Aguirre. C. Rohde, Master, Apartado 
48. 


Quito: Quito Pronaos. J. Enrique Mancero, 
Master, Casilla 2328. 


EGYPT 
Cairo: Cheops Chapter. Dr. Armia Mina Said, 
Muster, 45 Gesr-El-Suez St., Kobba Palace. 


EL SALVADOR 
San Sulvador: San Salvador Chapter, Calle Con- 
cepcion 158. J. R. Munes, Master, Apartado 
Postal 1146. 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andreu, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
Birmingham: Birmingham Chapter, Imperial Ho- 
tel. Winifred Taylor, Master, 134 Barruws Lane, 
Yardley. 
Brighton: Brighton Pronaos. Ronald A. Emery, 
Master, 150 Tivoli Crescent N. 
Ipswich: Ipswich Pronaos. P. H. Barlow, Mas- 
ter, 30 Old Nelson St., Lowestoft. 
Leeds: Joseph Priestley Chapter, Church Insti- 
tute, 5 Albion Pl. H. Linfoot, Master, The Lodge, 
Stonefall Cemetery, Witherby Rd., Harrogate. 
Liverpool; Pythagoras Chapter, Princes Gate As- 
sembly Hall, % Baptist Church, Princes Blvd. 
James G. Marsden, Master, 12 St. George's Rd., 
Wullasey. 
London: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St. R. E. Hawkins, 
oo 70 Marsala Rd., Lewisham, London S.E. 


Rosicrucian Administrative Office, 25 Garrick St., 
London C. 2. Open Monda thei Friday, 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. John in La Buschagne, 
Regional Secretary. 

Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, 94-96 Gros- 
venor St., All Saints, Cyril Bradshaw, Master, 3 
Clarence Rd., Withington. 

Nelson: Nelson Pronaos. Stanley T. Shaw, 
Master, 49 Westmorland St.. Burnley, Lancs, 
Nottingham: Byron Chapter, Unitarian Church, 
High Pavement. Maude M. Wilkes, Master, 32 W. 
Terrace, Hucknall, 


FRANCE 
French Grand Lodge of AMORC, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta, Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine-et-Oise). 
Angers (Maine-et-Loire): Alden Pronaos. Marc 
Francois, Master, 14 Rue Lenepveu. 
Angouléme (Charente-Maritime): Isis Pronaos. 
Lucie Denizot, Master, 6 Place Bouillaud. 
Bordeaux (Gironde): Leonard de Vinci Pronaos. 
Marcel Merschardt, Master, 28 Rue du Professeur 
Roux, Begles. 
Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes): Cannes Rose-Croix 
Pronaos. Lucile Telly, Master, Villa Entella, 
Blvd. Alexandre III. 
Grenoble (Istre): Essor Pronaos. Wenceslas Ko- 
nieczny, Master, 40 Rue Sermorens, Voiron. 
Lille (Nord): Descartes Chapter. Edgard Gayot, 
Master, 32 Rue de Tivoli, Cnarleville, Ardennes. 
Lyon (Rhône); Lumiere Pronaos. Jeannette 
Blanc, Master, Villa La Clarte, Route de Eculy, 
Champagne-au-Mont-D' Or. 
Marseille (Bouches-du- Rhone); La Provence 
Mystique Chapter. Aimé Louis Bernard, Master, 
Rue Notre Dame, Correns S/Argens, Var. 
Metz (Moselle): Frees Pronaos. Joseph Andrez, 
Master, 3 Place de France. 
Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin): Balzac Pronaos. Eugène 
Morgen, Master, 42 Rue Saint-Louis, Huningue. 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes): Verdier Pronaos. Yvonne 
Catois, Master, 35 Ave, Germaine. 
Paris: Jeanne Guesdon Chapter, 71 bis Rue de 
la Condamine, Jean Haab, Master, 23 Rue Arnoux, 
Bourg-la-Reine (Seine). 
Pau (Basses-Pyrénées): Pyrénées-Ocean Pronaos. 
Paul Estradere, Master, 3 Rue des Cordeliers. 
Rochefort-sur- Mer (Charente- Maritime) : D'Osiris 
Pronaos. André Brissaud, Master, Perignac. 
Saint-Etienne (Loire): Jacob Boehme Pronaos. 
Jean Riviere, Master, 104 Boulevard de Courtais, 
Montlucon, Allier. 


Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin): Galilee Pronaos. Ray- 
mond Weisgerber, Master, 26 Rue de Benngld: 
Strasbourg-Neudorf. 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne): Amenhotep IV Pro- 
naos. Albert Laperruque, Master, 14 Rue du 
Capitaine, Escudié, 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Fort-Lamy, Tchad: Copernic Pronuos. Antoine 
Atchekpe, Master, B.P. 301. 


Port-Gentil, Gabon: Amenhotep IV  Pronaos. 

Samuel Gomez, Master, Boite Postale No. 526. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast: Raymond Lulle Chapter. 

Basile Adjou, Master, Hopital Central d'Abidjan. 


Atar, Mauritania: Atar Pronaos. Rene Sidney, 
Master, S. M.B. à Atar. 


Bouuké, Ivory Coast: Robert Fludd Pronaos. 
Georges Lubbert, Master, C.A.A. Renault, 


Dakar, Sénegal: Martinez de Pasqually Pronaos. 
Nelson Prince, Master, Instituteur, Ecole de 
Garcons, Rufisque. 

Dimbokro, Ivory Coast: Aurore Pronaos, Fabien 
Pango, Master, Ligue de la Jeunesse Africaine, 
Boite Postale 123. 

Parakeu, Dabomey: Spinoza Pronaos. Laurent 
Georges Gemy, Master, Justice de Paix, Parakou. 
Lomé, Togo: Francis Bacon Chapter, Raphael 
Djangnikpo, Master, Météo, Zinder, Niger. 

GERMANY 


AMORC, (17b) Ueberlingen am Bodensee, Gold- 
bacher Strasse 47, West Germany. 


Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Nuernberg, Stuttgart: For information about of- 
ficiul Rosicrucian groups in these cities, please 
write to the Grand Lodge office, above. 
GUATEMALA 
Guatemala: Zama Chapter, Logia Masonica, 6 
Ave. A, 4-51. Hector Rodas Rulon, Master, Calle 
1'A' No. 21-48. 
HAITI 
Cap-Haitien: Cap-Haitien Chapter, La Ginguette. 
Ceasar M. Muller, Master. 
Port-au-Prince:* Martinez de Pasqually Lodge, 
Maison Monnin et Bauduy, Grand Rue. Gerard 
Corvington, Master, P.O. Box 1033. 
HOLLAND 
Den Haag:* (The Hague) De Rozekruisers Orde, 
Groot-Loge der Nederlanden. H. Th. Verkerk 
Pistorius, Grand Master, Postbus 2016. 
HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula: San Pedro Sula Chapter, Apar- 
tado Postal 572. Luis A. Escoto, Master. 
INDIA 
Bombay: Bombay Pronaos. Lt. Col. R. Kharegat, 
I.M.S., Master. ^; Rosicrucian Bombay Pronaos, 
Mehta House 5th Floor, 79/91 Apollo St. Fort, 
Bombay. 
INDONESIA 
Djakarta, Java: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Tjia 
Von Tjan, Grand Master, Menteng Ruya 24E. 
IRELAND (NORTHERN) 
Belfast: Belfast Pronaos. Richard Neill, Master, 
61 Larkfield Rd., Sydenham, Belfast, 
ITALY 
Rome: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Giuseppe Cas- 
sara, Jr., Grand Master, via del Corso 303. 
MADAGASCAR 
Antsirabe: Antsirabe Pronaos. Georges L'Hou- 
meau, Master, Route d'Andianobe. 
Tananarive: Tananarive Pronaos. Yvon Chevalier, 
Master, Boite Postale No. 1 
MALAYA 


Singapore: Singapore Pronaos. Roland Park, 
Rer 5 Dairy Farm Rd., 94 m.s. Bukit Timah 


MEXICO 
Juarez, Chih.: Juarez Pronaos. Edilberto Colom 
Bruno, Master. Ave. Juarez No. 243 Norte, Cd. 
Juarez. 
Mexico, D.F.:* Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Calle de Me- 
rida 105. Ma, Dolores C, Gutierrez, Master, 
Merida 105, Apto. Postal 2155. 
Monelova, Coah.: Monclova Pronaos, Jesus D. 
Elguizabal, Master, Col. Guadalupe 37. 
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Monterrey, N.L.: Monterrey Lodge, Felix U. 
Gomez Nte. 333. J. N. Lopez, Master, Apartado 
Postal 1253. 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps.: Nuevo Laredo Pronaos. 
Enrique G. Martinez, Master, R.R. 1, Box 74-A, 
Laredo, Texas. 
Puebla, Pue.: Tonatiuh Pronaos. Jorge Reyes 
Munoz, Master, Av. Reforma 532. 
Tampico, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos, Esther L, 
De Reyna, Master, Laguna 1020 Pte. 
Veracruz, Ver.: Zoroastro Pronaos. G. Hernandez, 
Master, Colombia 17. 

MOROCCO 


Casablanca: Nova Atlantis Chapter, Boite Postale 
6075. Lucien Metche, Master, 26 Rue des Colonies, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter, A. A. Laurens, Mas- 
ter, Klein Davelaar 213, 
St. Nicolans, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St., Box 254. E. G. Wong-A-Soy, Master, St. 
Nicolaas, S. 322. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, 156 Grafton Rd. 
Arthur Cowher, Master, 40 Konini Rd., One Tree 
Hill. 
Christchurch; Christchurch Pronaos, II. Hobson, 
Master, 255 Worcester St., Flat 3. 
Hamilton: Hamilton Pronaos. G. W. H. Prinn, 
Master, 1 Moncrieff Ave., Claudlands, 
Hastings: Hastings Pronaos. R. A. Buchanan, 
Master, 13 Delhi Rd., Napier, H.B. 
Wanganui: Wanganui Pronaos. Arthur Bernard 
Brocas, Master, 16 Wilson St. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
Norman Spencer, Master, 14 Brandon St., S.W. 
NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronnos. Damaso Averruz E,, 
Dot Calle 19 y 20 Avola S.E., Callejun Fox 


PANAMA 
Colon; Colón Pronaos, Henry George Fergus, 
Master, Box 1092, Cristobal, C.Z. 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de 
Panama, Rosendo Atio. Juan E. Gomez M., 
Master, Apartado 1676, 

PERU 
Callao: Callao Pronaos, Juana Ramos A., Master, 
Bic Constitucion, Pasaje Ronald, Apartado No. 


Ilo; Ilo Pronaos. Zoyla Vacaro de Arrospide, 
Master, Esona del Puesto s/n, Casilla No. 9, 
Puerto Ilo. 

Lima:* AMORC Lodge, Zaragoza 483, Pueblo 
Libre, Urbanizacion Sun Bernardo. Maximiliano 
Velasquez T, Master. 


SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St. Andrew Chapter, Central Hall, 
Bath St. Sarah C. McBride, Master, 73 Meadow- 
side Rd., Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, 

SOUTH AFHRICA 
Cape Town, Cape Province: Good Hope Chapter, 
Oddfellows Hall, 86 Plein St. R. F. Smith, Mas- 
ter. P.O. Box 2080. 
Durban, Natal: Durban Pronaos, Miss G. M. 
Marriner, Master, P.O, Box 6, Point, Durban. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal: Southern Cross Chap- 
ter, Rand Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert St. 
S. Evans, Master, P.O. Box 2417. 
Pretoria, Transvaal: Pretoria Pronaos. Miss J. 
M. Palvie, Master, 209 Ilanga, 679 Church St. 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia: Salisbury Pro- 
naos. Raymond Green. Master, P. O. Box 1500. 
SWEDEN 
Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 30. 
Gothenbourg: Gothenbourg Chapter. Olof Steij- 
ner, Master, Redbergsv. 13 B. 
Malmö: Heliopolis Chapter. Gottfrid Mortens, 
Master, Karlsgatan 4 
Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter, Kammakaregatan 
54-56. Lambert Rústman, Master, Junkerv. 12, 
Edsviken, Sollentuna 3. 
Uppsala: Uppsala Pronaos. Marta Nisbeth, Mas- 
ter, Luthagsesplanaden 36 A. 
Vesteriis: Vesters Pronaos. Enoch Forsberg, 
Master, Fóreningsgatan 20, 
SWITZERLAND 
Berne: Romand de Berne Pronaos. Hermann 
Buhlman, Master, Zieglerstrasse 41. 
Geneva: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Litsy Ban- 
well, Master, Chemin des Courbes, Anieres prés 
de Geneve. 
Lausanne: Pax Losanna Chapter, Alfred Michel, 
Master, Pharmacien à Bex. 
Neuchatel: Paracelsus Pronaos. Gerald Imober- 
steg, Master, Rouges-Terres 4, Hauterive prés 
Neuchatel, 
Zurich: Zurich Pronaos. Rudolfus Furrer, Mas- 
ter, Postfach 230/52. 


TAHITI 
Papeete: Lemuria Pronaos. Yvan Chabana, Mas- 
ter, Architecte. 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo:* Titurel Lodge, Casilla de Correo 
2114 Zona 3. Sra. Francisco Devincenzi, Master, 
Basilio Pereyra de la Luz 1074. 

YENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave, 20 No. 
eed Ignacio Rojas Meza, Master, Apartado Postal 


Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Isabel 
de Lares, Master, C. Los Mangos de las Delicias, 
Sabana Grande, Qta. Isabelita 9 

El Tigre: El Tigre Pronaos, Calixto Atencio 
Reyes, Master, Apdo. 45, Barcelona, Edo. An- 
zoategui. 

Maiquetia: Maiquetia Pronaos. Ramon E. Lezama, 
Master, Plaza Lourdes No. 1 

Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso 9-B, 27. 
goa de Jesus Bucobo, Master, Apartado Postal 


Maturin: Maturin Pronaos, Manuel G. Sanchez, 
Master, Calle Sucre Norte 17. 

Puerto Cabello: Puerto Cabello Chapter, Lots 5, 
No. , Urb, Valle Seco. Rosa C. de Torbet, 
Master, Apartado Postul 172. 

San Cristóbal: San Cristóbal Pronaos. Pablo M. 
Maldonado, Muster, Carrera 4, No. 195, 
Valencia: Armonia Chapter, Calle Rondon No. 
98-45. Francisco Mandry Galindes, Master, Aveni- 
da Miranda 121-110. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R.C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct squires regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U. 
v 
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one of the Rosicrucian lodges, chapters, or pronaoi in your vicini- 
ty? By reference to the Directory above, you will find that lodge 
or chapter which may be adjacent to you. There you will receive 
a true fraternal and Rosicrucian welcome. You may share in 
the many privileges of a lodge, chapter, or pronaos if you are an 
active Rosicrucian member. Call or write to the address shown 
and inquire about regular Convocations, and also about initiations 
and membership advantages, Such privileges are in addition to 
those which you now enjoy as a Sanctum Member. 
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Strange Happenings 


You have had it—everyone has . . . that unexplain- 
able feeling of an invisible presence, that someone unscen 
was near or standing behind you. You have become 
suddenly conscious of your name being called—and yet 
no sound was outwardly audible. These and innumer- 
able other strange experiences cannot be brushed aside 
as imagination or fancy. These occurrences are just as 
much established phenomena—manifestations of nature 
and Cosmic law—as the coming of day and night. 


IS THERE a strange, ethereal mental 
cord that binds the consciousness of 
those departed from this world with 
those that remain? Do the experi- 
ments of the seance room spell 
trickery and fraud—or are they the 
result of earth-bound entities seeking 
freedom from the confining interests 
of this world? Is the human con- 
sciousness suspended for an indefinite 
period between the spiritual and 
earthly realms? Is psychic communi- 
cation, with minds gone on, a farce 
or a fact? 


Accept This Free Manuscript 


These age-old questions, with their in- 
triguing answers, are contained in the 
manuscript, “Earthbound.” Merely sub- 
scribe or resubscribe to the ROSICRU- 
CIAN DIGEST for six months at $1.75 
(12/6 sterling), and ask for your free 
copy of this specially prepared manuscript. 
The interesting issues of the magazine, 
ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST, together with 
this discourse, will provide you with many 
hours of reading enjoyment. 
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